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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
enccuaipiaiiions 

HE week has been overshadowed by the American dispute, and 

the general position of the question remained most unsatisfactory 

at its close. According to all accounts received from America, the 

Government at Washington had received from London a tem- 

perate, possiblys over-temperate, communication stating that 











England had not agreed, and could not agree, to submit the | 
indirect claims to arbitration, and requesting that they might be | 


withdrawn ; had considered the despatch, and had decided not to 
withdraw their case, or indeed to do anything except await the 
action of Great Britain. 
remains but to renounce the Treaty, and retire to await 
the next opportunity of a general settlement. The President 
ean, if he pleases, seize this opportunity to declare war, 
for which we are at least as well prepared as he can be, but the 
general drift of opinion on both sides of the Atlantic points 
rather to a bitter correspondence ending in the renunciation of 
the Treaty, and leaving both nations dissatisfied and irritable, 
but not at war. ‘There is no evidence that the mass of the 
American people understand the emergency, and a good deal to 
suggest that the Government of the United States is partly 
yielding to fear of losing the Irish and Chauvinist vote at the 
next election. The Herald shrieks for war. 


The only important paragraph in the Queen’s Speech, read by 
Commission on Tuesday, refers to this difficulty. After mention- 
ing that the Arbitrators appointed under the Treaty of Wash- 
ington have held their first meeting, Her Majesty proceeds :—“ In 
the case submitted on behalf of the United States large claims 
have been included which are understood on my part not to be 
within the province of the Arbitrators. On this subject I have 
caused a friendly communication to be made to the Govern- 
ment of the United States.” For the rest, the speech is 
occupied with small things. Bills are to be brought in to abolish 
the Queensland slave trade in Polynesians, for the improvement 
of Scotch Education, for the Regulation of Mines, for enforcing 
Sanitary Measures, for the amendment of the Licensing System, 
and for the ‘“t Administrative Improvement” of Ireland; but, 
with the exception of the Ballot Bill, there is no strictly political 
measure in the programme. Her Majesty congratulates the 
country on the freedom of Ireland, ‘‘ with few exceptions,” from 
serious crime, on the general diminution of crime in Great Britain, 
and on the material prosperity of the country, and ends with an 
appeal to the well-known assiduity of Parliament in the work of 
legislation, which, ‘‘ from the increasing exigencies of modern 
society,” still grows upon its hands. 


The only real subject of interest in cither House was the 


Treaty of Washington, though, of course, the movers and | 


seconders of the Address in the two Houses were compelled to 
tell off the various links in the chain of unreal subjects. In the 
Upper House, the Duke of Richmond, who commenced the criti- 
cism of the Speech from the Throne, said exceedingly little upon 
it, only expressing his hope that the ‘friendly communication ” 
in answer to the ** American Case ” was made immediately upon the 
Government becoming aware of the nature of the claims put in. 
Lord Granville, but half recovered from the gout,—whom the Duke 
invited to speak sitting, but who, leaning on a crutch, declared that 


If this account is correct, nothing | 


| such was the force of habit that if he sat down he should hardly be 
able to speak at all,—stated in reply that ‘* he was happy to say” 
| the explanation was of sent immediately, because in matters so 
grave it is desirable to proceed ‘ calmly and deliberately,” and 
| not to ‘throw away the slightest chance of coming to an agree- 
| ment.” Surely a prolonged ignorance, on either side, of the inter- 


.. | pretation either accepted or denied by the other side to a contract, 


| is not a likely mode of enhancing the chances of an agreement ? 
and how could deliberation be needed on a matter on which the 
| Government had expressed its views publicly eight months ago ? 
To this authoritattve interpretation of the Treaty on the English 


= | Side, in a sense excluding all the indirect claims, Lord Granville 


referred, stating that it had been made in the presence of the 
Minister of the United States ; and he said that it was not only 
| the view of the British Government, but it was also the view which 
| they had every reason to believe was the view of the United States’ 
| Government also ;—though the latest telegrams from the United 
| States go further in the opposite direction, maintaining that accord- 
| ing to the declarations of the American Commissioners, our Minis- 
| ters perfectly understood that America intended to press the 
Can they give us any public proof of their 
| assertion,—any proof at all such as Lord Granville has given us 
| of his ? 
Lord Derby's speech added very little to the discussion of the 
, Alabama claims except a strong opinion (0 shared by Mr. 
Disraeli) that the policy of sending out a Commission to Wash- 
‘ington at all was a mistake, was a giving of the inch which 
was sure to lead to the Americans taking an ell. He held that, as 
the Americans had refused the arbitration offered by us in the 
_Clarendon-Johnson treaty, we had put ourselves in the right and 
| they had put themselves in the wrong, and we ought to have 
| waited till they came to their reason, instead of showing ourselves so 
_ anxious to conciliate. For the rest, he was disposed to take ground 
| solely on the position that no Treaty is binding in any sense 
| which is notoriously not that of either of the signataries, and that 
| we had conclusively shown how we understood the Treaty, and 
| that, too, without eliciting any protest, in the House of Lords’ 
| debate of the 12th June, 1871. On that ground he was willing to 
| give the Government his strongest support. 


| indirect claims. 


' In the House of Commons, Mr. Disraeli, after twitting the 
| Government with having lived during the Recess in “a blaze 
| of apology,” and with thinking that it was one of ‘‘the transcen- 
| dental privileges of a strong Government to evade the statutes which 
| they have themselves passed,” proceeded to bring home the re- 
| sponsibility of the American negotiation to the Government,—aa 
| distinct from the Commissioners,—in a manner that had in it the 
‘flavour of menace, but the speech concluded by offering what 
| seemed like honest support to the Government, if they had acted 
/and would act decisively. He insisted, however, on having the 
| date of the “ friendly communication ” with a strenuousness that 
| looked like an intention to censure remissness,—for which we 
| certainly do hold that the Government, who only explained the great 
divergence of their interpretation from that of the United States 
last Saturday, after ‘the American Case” had been at least one 
| month before them, have incurred serious blame. ‘ ‘The American 
Case,” said Mr. Disraeli, ‘demands from this country a tribute 
| greater than could be exacted by conquest, which would be peri- 
lous to our fortunes and fatal to our fame.” He justly insisted 
on clearness and firmness, and deprecated our plunging into a 
| ** Serbonian bog of diplomacy.” 


Mr. Gladstone in reply certainly went too far in asserting that 
the English Government relies on its own interpretation of the 
‘Treaty of Washington, as affording * the only rational meaning, 
the direct grammatical meaning, whether tested by sense, by 
policy, or by any other standard, and not one of several conflict- 
ing and competing meanings which can attach to the Treaty.” 
But he certainly showed on that day and on the following day 
(Wednesday) that the British Government can show a vast pre- 
ponderauce of evidence for the meaning for which it contends. 
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For he showed, what we have again and again shown, that ‘in 
the hope of an amicable settlement no estimate was made of the 
indirect losses, without prejudice, however, to the right to in- 
demnification on their account, in the event of no such settlement 
being made,” and he added, what we had overlooked, through the 
accident of consulting the Treaty in the form in which it is printed 
in the ‘“* American Case,” where the preamble is no doubt adcisedly 
omitted, that the preamble to the Treaty declares that that Treaty 
is the executive act by which the Queen and the United States 
carry out their desire of ‘‘ providing fur an amicable settlement of 
all causes of difference between the two countries.” 
add to this that the Treaty contemplates a final calculation of the 
claims by assigning to each illegally escaped cruiser the losses due 
to it, and by no more general method, it will appear, we think, 
that Mr. Gladstone’s language, though too strong, is very far from 
so great an exaggeration as the one Liberal organ which, in its 
vindictive hatred of Mr. Gladstone, seems to be positively plead- 
ing the case of the United States, wishes to represent. 


One of Mr. Gladstone’s main points was the number of great 


concessions we had made for which this supposed waiving of the | 


‘indirect claims” was the only equivalent. We had submitted 
to arbitration, although we had formerly said that we ourselves 
were the only proper judges of our own fidelity to our own muni- 
cipal law ; we had not only done this, but we had consented to 
have our conduct tried by new rules of law which we desire to 
see accepted for the future, but which we deny to have been 
recognized as rules of international Jaw in the past; more than 
this, we had expressed frankly our regret for the escape of these 
cruisers ; we had agreed to include in the ‘‘direct” claims the 
expenses of the American Navy in pursuing any cruiser for the 
escape of which we should be declared responsible by the arbi- 
trators ; and finally, we had waived our right to have our claims 


When you | 
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Paris is increasing, the Generals quarrel with the President, and 
a M. Treveneuc has introduced a measure authorizing the Coun- 
cils’-General to elect an Assembly if the present one is overawed 
or dispersed by force. As half France would obey the new 
authority, and the other half the new Assembly, this would mean 
civil war; but the motion expresses in a concrete form the latent 
fear of Versailles that some fine morning the Army will interfere, 
will elect an Emperor, and will send the Assembly to the right- 
about. As that is expected, the presumption from French history 
is that it will not happen. 








Three or four new schemes have been discussed in the Com- 
mittees of the French Assembly for the speedy payment of the 
German indemnity, but none of them are acceptable to Govern- 
}ment. One of them is to raise a loa of £120,000,000 at three per 
| cent. with ‘‘ drawings” so heavy as to constitute lottery prizes, 
This it is considered would be taken up at once, but M. 
Soubeyran does not say how the money is to be paid 
into the ‘Treasury. It is nearly £20 per house to be 
 shentiied in cash. M. Laurier’s scheme is much better. It is 
| to purchase the railways, the reversion of which belongs to 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| Government, for their value in Rente, and then pay off the Ger- 
| mans in railway bonds, or money raised on the railway security. 
| This operation, if wisely managed, would only forestall a great 
| financial resource of the future; but we imagine the Govern- 
| ment is not sincerely desirous of hurrying a payment which events 
' might possibly, though improbably, arrest. 


| 


Mr. Bernal Osborne, in a fierce onslaught on the Government iu 
Weduesday’s debate, in which he accused them of gross bungling 
‘in relation to the Washington Treaty, and said it was a pity they 
did not send out a sharp attorney to draw it, instead of 

‘digging out” a learned Professor of International Law 
‘from Oxford, positively regretted, or spoke as if he regret- 


for the Fenian invasions of Canada set off against these Alabama ' ted, that we had not accepted the kind suggestion of the 


claims, 


For all these great concessions our one return was that | American Commissioners that we should confess ourselves in the 


exclusion of the indirect claims which is now denied,—claims which, | wrong without arbitration, pay down £6,000,000 in a lump sum, 
as Mr. Gladstone forcibly said, amidst great cheering, we should be | and get rid of the matter there and then. Mr. Gladstone very 
taken to be “insane” to have admitted in ‘‘a peaceful arbitra- | properly replied that for ten years and more we had de- 
tion,” when they might easily include demands greater than any to | clared in answer to the American complaints, that we kept 


which conquest itself would induce us to submit. 


Mr. Gladstone | strictly neutral in the Civil War, and now Mr. Osborne 


added that no correction of any kind of the interpretation of the | proposes that we should say that all those declarations have been 


Treaty given by Lord Granville in the presence of General Schenck 
last summer had ever been received by the British Government 
from the Government of the United States. | 


The Speaker made a dignified speech to the House resigning 
his office on Wednesday, and on Thursday Mr. Gladstone moved | 
an address to the Crown asking that some “signal mark of royal | 
favour” might be conferred on Mr. Denison for his services, Mr. | 
Disraeli as well as Mr. Gladstone speaking in high praise of his | 
great qualities. 
Ossington. Mr. Denison has, it is said, declined the usual pen- 


simply false, and ‘‘ having no rag left to cover our disgrace,” we 
offer damages of £6,000,000 sterling by way of compensation, that 
the matter may be hushed up. Mr: Osborne can hardly have 
understood what he was talking about in making so monstrous a 
proposition. Probably he intended it only as a rhetorical thrust, 
but his weapon has run into his own hand. 


A rather unpleasant complication of the matter was brought out 
by Mr. Otway, who stated that before the Commission on the other 


It is understood that he is to be created Viscouut | British and American claims (not springing out of the acts of the 
cruisers) now sitting at Washington, the British Agent (a sub- 


sion. We agree entirely with the Times that this is not fair to | ordinate officer) had presented claims arising out of the Confederate 


poorer successors who may have more reason for desiring a pen- | 
sion, bat who may not like to ask what any of their predecessors | 
have declined. As our contemporary justly observes, there are 
many modes in which a generous Viscount might, if he liked, 
reimburse to the country the pension which the country had given | 
him. Mr. Brand was elected Speaker on Friday without opposition. 


Government has been unlucky in elections this week. Mr. 
Powell has been returned for the West Riding (Northern Division). 
by a majority of 44, the numbers being 6,961 for him, and 6,917 for | 
his opponent, Mr. Holden, who stood on the Nonconformist interest, 
and is so wealthy that he has just subscribed £40,000 to the French 
subscription for the payment of the indemnity. We have tried 
elsewhere to explain the meaning of the election, but must mention 
here that as the number of electors is only 16,918, some of 
whom are abroad, and 13,878 votes were polled, seven in eight 
of all possible electors must bave recorded their opinions. ‘That | 
is a good sign, at all events, of popular interest in politics. Galway 
also has been lost, Captain Nolan, the advocate of Home rule, 
having been returned by 2,823 to 658 given to Mr. Trench. Nearly 
half the voters stayed away, terrorized, Mr. ‘l'rench’s friends say, by 
the priests and the mob, and it is believed an inquiry will be 
demanded. 


The situation in France does not improve. There has been no 
“event” this week, but M. Casimir Perier, the Minister of the 
Interior, has insisted upon resigning, annoyed, it is said, not only 
by the Protectionist policy of the Government, but by the 
President's interference in his department, and M. Leon Say, the 
Prefect of the Seine, will follow his example. The discontent in 








| or not. 


Cotton Loan, to which the American Commissioners demurred, 
but had eventually agreed to let their validity as claims be decided 
by the Commission itself ; and now, added Mr. Otway, the United 
States only wish to be treated on the Geneva Commission, in 
relation to the indirect claims, as they treated the Con- 
federate Cotton-Loan Claims, i.e., wish to let the Arbitrators 


| themselves decide whether they are included under the ‘Treaty 


Mr. Gladstone’s answer (partly given on Thursday) 
was however perfect,—that by the 14th Article of the Treaty of 
Washington, the Commissioners at Washington on these “ other ” 
claims are constituted judges of the scope of their own powers, as 
well as of the matters which clearly come under them, while no 
such right is given to the Geneva Commission on the Alabama 
claims. Moreover, the presentation of these Cotton-loan claims by 
the British Agent was an act not authorized by the Government, 


and in fact disallowed by it. 


Mr. Cowan, a Deputy Commissioner in the Loodiana district, 
has suppressed the Kooka revolt with great decision, unusual 
gallantry, aud a total contempt for justice. ‘Three hundred of the 
fanatics under Ram Singh attacked the petty fort of Malod, a 
place of four guns, situated in a little native state on the border 
of Puttiala. Mr. Cowan hearing of the occurrence, put himself at 
the head of 80 police and 30 armed guards, rode to Malod, charged 
theinsurgents, killed 66, and so defeated the remainder that 29 of 
them submitted to 4 men. There the matter might have rested, but 
Mr. Cowan, a man trained we are told by General Nicholson, blew 
49 prisouers untried from the cannon, and then asked his Com- 
missioner, Mr. Forsyth, for orders. Mr. Forsyth ordered trials, 
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but ‘* sanctioned ” the execution of 16 more, after some kind of trial | Lord Lawrence has resigned his post of Chairman to the London 
which must have been very rapid. There may, of course, be error | School Board, and though he was persuaded to withdraw his 
in the telegrams or explanations of which we know nothing, but as | resignation till after he had tried the effect of rest and travel, it 
we have explained elsewhere, massacres of this sort are prima facie is but too probable that his great services will not again be at 
incapable of justification except upon arguments which would the disposal of the Board. We are very happy to hear that the 
justify the wholesale execution of the members of the International. Rev. Llewellyn Davies is to be invited by a requisition numerously 
They are preaching a faith, too, which is highly inconvenient to | and influentially signed to become a candidate for the place on 
orderly society. The Government has ordered the suspension of | the London School Board vacant by the resignation of Professor 
Mr. Cowan pending inqui~. | Huxley. How very wise and temperate he is on the questions now 
: on eeenmaepanemmins |}in agitation in relation to Education the able letter which we 
The Prince of Wales has published a letter, dated August 26, | publish in another column will sufficiently prove. A soberer 
1871, but only just received from Si: S. Baker. He had been jyggment under the influence of a wider and more cultivated in- 
175 days taking bis fleet and soldiers from Khartoum to Gondokoro, tellect it would be difficult to find. ‘The London School Board, 
a distance of 700 miles, the difficulties of the navigation being | weakened by many serious losses, has need of such accessions of 
almost insuperable. He had to eut a road through the river | strength. 
vegetation nearly the whole way, lost men daily from malaria, and | anes 
was of course passively obstructed by all the officials except the) The Licensing Bill is not to come on till the Ballot and Educa- 
Khedivé, they disapproving altogether of the suppression of the tion Bills have been disposed of ; but the Home Secretary stated 
slave trade. The Baris also, the tribe most strictly allied to the on Wednesday his hope that it would be found as effective and as 
slave-catchers, give great trouble, but Sir Samuel pronounces his | stringent in its provisions as that of last year, while it would 
black troops excellent, and apparently does not doubt that he shall | avoid the rocks which endangered the latter measure. The 
establish a regular government at Gondokoro, though it will be a ' “rocks” intended, we suppose, are the ten-year clause, and the 
work of time and patience, and he can only write once a year. | sale of licences by auction; but, we suspect, Mr. Bruce will find 
He is building a town and fort and devising the subjugation of that any effective clause will be a “rock.” ‘The publicans like 
the Baris, and altogether making himself felt in an energetic style | police supervision and short hours as little as they do the termina- 
for which, in Europe, there seems to be no room. | tion of licences without compensation. We believe the existing 
mmm | ad interim Bill to be the best and most effective check yet applied. 
A short and somewhat disappointing debate occurred on Thurs- | ]¢ strengthens the magistrates’ hands, it irritates nobody, and it 
day on the business of the House of Commons. Mr. Gladstone would not take ten minutes to extend it for five years. 
moved for a Committee in succession to the Committee of last | —anrpummiiinaiiieane 
year, but Mr. Disraeli opposed, on the ground that ample infor-, ‘The Government has divided the Ballot Bill intotwo. The 
mation had been obtained, and the Government should now act. first is a Bill to secure secret voting on the plan of last year, 
It soon appeared that this was the general feeling of the louse, and without alterations ; and the second is to provide against bribery, 
Mr. Gladstone agreed that Mr. Lowe should on Monday submit treating, personation, and other offences. Mr. Forster, in intro- 
the resolutions passed last year by the Committee. If these ducing the former Bill, explained that he had, with great reluct- 
resolutions are rejected, the matter is shelved for a twelvemonth; ance, abandoned the clause throwing the expenses of elections on 
while, if they are accepted, but little good will have been effected. the rates in deference to the opinion of the Llouse, but had made 
In the course of the discussion, Mr. (Giladstone expressed no other serious changes in the Bill. We presume the calculation 
his opinion that private Bills should be referred to joint Com-, is that the House and the Lords will pass the Ballot Bill for 
mittees of Lords and Commons, and Mr. Dodson promised sug- political reasons without serious opposition, and wilt rather 
gestions for lightening the private-bill work ; but of the large “ pro- | endeavour to strengthen than to weaken the Bill against corrupt 
jects ” supposed to be entertained for simplifying the business of practices. ‘That would be an excellent result ; but it will be neces- 
the House, there was not a word. | sary to take care that the second Bill does pass, otherwise we shall 
; | be landed in a Ballot election with no safeguard at all. At present 
The Times of Thursday publishes a letter from the Cape the Bill seems strong enough, personation being made a mis- 
diamond fields, which is in its way a curiosity. Englishmen and | gemeanour, and the returning officer directed to prosecute at the 
Americans have, except in India, not too much respect for the | exnense of the county. Every payment, moreover, not included 
rights of a natives,” but a plebiscite forbidding any native to own | i, the return is made a corrupt payment, and candidates are 
property in his own country is an unusual stretch of injustice. It | ¢oryidden to hire the public-houses for any electioneering purpose 
appears, however, to be diggers’ law at the diamond fields that no | whatever. 
native shall own a diamond or sell one, and the writer actually 
complains that the officials will not enforce these “ good regula-| ‘The Lancet retaliates on our article of last week in a very 
tions,” and that the white diggers have been obliged to resort to | characteristic manner by attributing our view to the ‘‘ sad excuse 
lynch law to prevent dealers buying stones from the proscribed | of a disordered mind.” That may, perhaps, be a joke; but for 
people. ‘The assumption is that the natives must be thieves, but anything its very weak articles on this subject contain, such a 
as all the diamonds are in some sense theirs, as many of them are belief would be quite as reasonable as the beliefs therein justified. 
digging “claims ” of their own, and as the stonescan be protected Indeed, we feel very little doubt that Dr. Forbes Winslow and 
against them as well as against anybody else, their proscription is the writer of the editorial in the Lancet would cheerfully give a 
nothing better than high-handed oppression. The writer com- joint certificate of the present editor's unsoundness of mind, or of 
plains also of a new labour-tax imposed upon diggers who employ that of any other person who did not seem to them to have a 
more than six natives, and at the same time wants more magis- | reasonable confidence in the judgments of the medical profession 
trates and police, his general notion appearing to be ‘that the on the subject of insanity, and would give it ou grounds quite as 
white should have a right to rob the copper-coloured, and get a good (or bad) as those on which they suppose that Mr. Watson 
Government grant in aid for the operation. was subject to “paroxysmal madness.” Scientific conjecture, 
“ however unfounded, appears to this class of minds in relation 
We thought Dutchmen understood Colonies, but it seems that | ¢o this subject, to mean the same thing as proof. 
knowledge is confined to the Dutch Government. In the early | ———_———- 
days, when we liked foreign possessions, the British Government) On one point of detail, which has no bearing on the 
coerced that of Holland into a Treaty limiting Dutch possessions sanity or insanity of Miss Edmunds, we are glad to be corrected in 
in the Indian Archipelago, and especially in Sumatra, apparently relation to a mistake made two or three weeks ago. We had hastily 
with some view to an ultimate reversion. ‘The ‘Treaty, which did inferred that Miss Edmunds’ assertion that she was enceinte was 
us no good, did the Dutch much harm, for they might but for it meant as a fresh piece of malignity against Dr. Beard, but we 
have turned Sumatra into a more splendid Java; but last year, find that itcould not have been so. The Lvcet states that she bad 
wishing to terminate interminable disputes on the Gold Coast and not seen Dr. Beard, except on one occasion in his wife’s presence, 
to suppress the Slave Trade, the Foreign Office agreed to give up since the Christmas before she went to gaol. We should be very 
the Treaty of 1824 in exchange for the Dutch forts and right of sorry to paint even so wicked a woman any worse than she is. 
Protectorate in Guinea. The Dutch statesmen thankfully accepted ie N 
the proposition, and have ever since been howled at by the people, 
who cannot see that they get a continent in exchange for a marsh. 
Nothing now stops them from conquering all the Archipelago by 
degrees except Papua, which, we suppose, our Australian cousins 
will waut for a tropical garden. 




















M. Elisée Reclus, the distinguished French physical geographer 
of whom we have so often spoken, and on whose bebalf so many 
English men of science have petitioned the French Government, 
has had his sentence commuted to simple banishment. 


| Consols were on Friday 91? to 913. 














——— 
THE FIRST DEBATES. 


HE meeting of Parliament does, no doubt, reduce greatly | 
the political proportions of many events which have 
loomed large in the Recess, and we know no better test of | 
comparative magnitude in the political world than the 
tendency of the meeting of Parliament to make the public 
conception of such events dilate or contract. The Com- 
mons had no sooner met on Tuesday than politicians of all 
parties probably felt that the Dissenters’ grievances were not 
quite so great as they had seemed; that the Collier case, 
except only in one respect, was a good deal smaller; but that 
the questions arising on the Treaty of Washington were of far 
greater importance than even the public mind had previously 
realized. Even Mr. Colman, M.P. for Norwich, the able 
spokesman of the Dissenters,—and on Tuesday night at least 
as moderate as he was able,—felt this, and accordingly spoke 
with much more emphasis and weight on that part of the Ad- | 
dress than even on the subject of Education, with which he closed | 
his speech. Even Mr. Cross, the chosen scourge of the Prime 
Minister,—chosen, we suppose, for this office because he had the 
honour of defeating him in South-West Lancashire,—felt it, 
when he limited his proposed censure on the Collier appoint- 
ment to a resolution to be moved before going into Committee 
of Supply, instead of proposing it as a direct vote of want of 
confidence or censure. Certainly, Mr. Disraeli, who has an 
acute sense of the proportions of political events, felt it, and | 
only alluded slightly to the many occasions of political contro- 
versy occurring during the Recess, for which he said the Go- 
vernment had apologized both unintelligibly and too much. | 
And the Prime Minister himself felt it, though he was painfully | 
conscious, too, of the notorious peculiarity of the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s and his own view of the Judicial Committee Amend- | 
ment Act of last Session, and felt that to convince Parliament | 
and the nation that everybody but themselves had been wrong | 
about the plain meaning of a plain clause would, indeed, be a | 
task of difficulty, while to leave them unconvinced would at best | 
leave a painful doubt, not on the integrity, but certainly on the | 
soundness, of his own ministerial judgment. One would almost | 
rather be convinced of the existence of special reasons for | 
straining the interpretation of an Act, than that it was an Eng- | 
lish Prime Minister's honest belief that this peculiar and | 
unnatural interpretation was the straightforward and natural | 
one; for the former, as resting expressly on exceptional | 
grounds, would not govern one’s expectations of the future | 
course of the Administration, while it is difficult to dissociate so 
striking an error of judgment as the Prime Minister and Lord 
Chancellor seem, to most people, anxious to justify, from un- 
comfortable auguries as to the future. | 
The whole interest, however, of the first night’s debate in 
both Houses centred very naturally on the line taken by the 
leaders of Opposition and the declarations of the Government | 
in relation to the Treaty of Washington. There is little to be 
said in relation to the speeches of Mr. Disraeli, the Duke of 
Richmond, and Lord Derby, except that they showed a 
patriotic desire to support the Government in its decided | 
resistance to the novel interpretation put upon the Treaty of 
Washington by the “American Case.” While Mr. Disraeli. 
strongly approved, and Lord Derby as strongly disapproved, 
the concession to American feeling involved in the consent to 
negotiate at Washington rather than in London, there was no 
disposition at all shown by any of the leaders of Opposition to 
accuse Government of negligence in not making the terms of the 
Treaty itself more explicit than they are. One good reason 
for this was, no doubt, that Sir Stafford Northcote, a trusted 
Conservative chief, was one of the Commissioners, and that 
he declared as long ago as last August that it was one of the 
merits of the Treaty of Washington to bar the indirect , 
claims of the American Government; another was, that the 
sense in which the English Government accepted and signed 
the Treaty was publicly explained in the House of Lords, and 
as it is now asserted, in the presence of the American Ambas- 
sador,—who was himself, be it remembered, one of the Com- 
missioners who drew up the Treaty,—and all this before even 
the Treaty was ratified, and as Mr. Gladstone now tells us, 
without eliciting the slightest protest or comment from the 
American Government during the six months which intervened 
between that debate and the submission of ‘ the American Case’ 
at Geneva ;—so that it is indisputable that England did really 


strictly limit the reference to arbitration to the claims known 
as “ direct,’ in which case it cannot possibly be a party 
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TOR AT r | question what support the Government ought to receive in 
TOI IC S OI THE DAY. | maintaining the position they so explicitly took up. In these 
But we are disposed, nevertheless, 
strongly to condemn the policy of leaving anything in 
Treaties of this description to the mercy of international 


reasons we concur. 


“understandings.” Admit, if you please, what we gladly 
admit, that the Treaty, especially in connection with the ex- 
press recital in its preamble that the settlement is “amic- 
able,”’ a recital on which Mr, Gladstone laid very great stress, 
on Wednesday, and as interpreted by the light of the Protocols, 
gives us a very strong case indeed, and the American in- 
terpretation but a poor one. Still it is hard for anyone,—in 
spite of Mr. Gladstone’s rather strong language,—to deny 
that, on the face of those documents, taken alone, the Ame- 
ricans have a case, though a very poor one ;—hard to doubt 
that any cautious lawyer would advise that, though the great 
preponderance of evidence is decidedly with our interpreta- 
tion, the American interpretation is not, by the documentary 
evidence, altogether excluded. Either, then, there was a rea} 
risk, or if the Commissioners and the Government thought 
there was none, they relied on expressions for which they 


are unable to cite chapter and verse, which is precisely what, 


in matters of this kind, we object to. It would have been far 
better to sacrifice the Treaty altogether than to have left it vague 
for any purpose, which, in rendering it less unpalatable to the 
Senate of the United States, necessarily also rendered it open 
to misapprehension and misconstruction. We do not say that 
the Government are very culpable for doing, what probably any 
government so confident of having secured a virtual withdrawal 
of the indirect claims, would have done. We do say it 
was @ hazardous and almost speculative proceeding to leave 
an apparent ambiguity. of any kind in a Treaty of this magni- 
tude, on the strength of verbal understandings which may after 
all be misunderstandings, and which, if they are more satis- 
factory by reason of their ambiguity to one party, must for the 
very same reason, and in precisely equal degree, be more un- 
satisfactory, by reason of that same ambiguity, to the other 
party. Still, as the error has been made,—and there was 
nothing at all in the Stanley-Johnson Treaty to suggest that 
it would not have been made by either party in the State,— 
there can be no doubt that all parties should act cordially 
together in insisting that the same sense in which our states- 
men publicly—and without eliciting the slightest deprecatory 
criticism—interpreted the Treaty before its ratification, 
which is also by far the most natural sense of the document 
itself, should now be accepted as the sense, and the only 
sense, in which it was signed by England. And it is in the 
highest degree creditable to all parties that not a word has 
been uttered in any quarter to break this unanimity. Nothing 
can be firmer or more satisfactory than the declarations 
of Mr. Gladstone and Lord Granville, nothing better calculated 
to give them full support than the language of Mr. Disraeli, 
the Duke of Richmond, and Lord Derby. Our error, which 
was at least a trustful one,—though trust in diplomacy is a 


'mistake,—cannot have deceived anyone who attended to the 


language of the Ministry in June last ; and now it will be for 


‘the whole country to see that it is never committed again. 


But on one point the explanations of the Ministry were not 
so satisfactory. We can conceive no excuse for the long delay 
of a month which occurred between the presentation of the 
American Case and the official protest against its interpretation 
of the Treaty—only made last Saturday. Mr. Gladstone talks of 
the necessity of reprinting the American Case for the use of the 
Cabinet, and of the time necessary for a Cabinet deliberation. 
Lord Granville goes still further, and positively says, in language 
which we find it impossible to understand, that he is “‘ happy” 
to say there was no immediate remonstrance putin. The Duke 
of Richmond, having asked when the “ friendly communica- 
tion’ alluded to in the Queen’s Speech was made, and whether 
it was made “immediately on Her Majesty’s Ministers 
ascertaining the views of the Government of the United 
States,’ Lord Granville, somewhat altering the form of the 
Duke’s query, said, ‘“‘ My noble friend asked whether we sent 
an immediate reply to that Case. Jam happy to say we did no 
such thing, because upon questions which may possibly lead to 
differences between the two countries it is advisable to pro- 
ceed calmly and deliberately, and not to throw away the 
slightest chance of coming to an agreement, if it is possible to 
do so.’ Now the Duke of Richmond had not asked whether 
an immediate reply to the American Case was sent, but only 
whether an immediate “communication” had been made, 
—in reference, of course, to the great discrepancy of 
the two Governments’ interpretations of the Treaty of 
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Washington. What possible advantage could delibera- 
tion on that point, and delay in putting it forward, 
bring to the Government? And what great disadvan- 
tages might they not bring? Is it not part of ow Case that 
for six months the Government of the United States tacitly 
acquiesced in the interpretation that we had publicly put on 


the Treaty of Washington without protest? And how, then, can | 
it fail to be a point in theiv favour that for one month our | 
Government seemed to acquiesce in the interpretation that | 


they had put on the Treaty, and made no official protest ? 


What deliberation was wanted for explaining that on which | 


the whole Cabinet was agreed as long ago as June last,— 
that we did not admit that the Treaty of Washington 
conceded arbitration at all on the indirect claims? Surely 
Lord Granville himself, on his own authority, or at all events 
after communicating with the Prime Minister, might have 
telegraphed at once to the United States that the interpreta- 
tion put upon the Treaty in the American Case was entirely 
new to us, and one in which we could not concur. Nothing 
but danger could arise from delay on a point so important. 
As long ago as the 13th January last we had explained to our 
readers the unexpected and, as we held, preposterous demands 
of “the American Case,” and surely quite as soon the Govern- 


tions or the courage of the people of this country,—to submit 
to at the point of death.” ‘The statesmen of the United 
States may assume that these words represent the absolutely 
unanimous resolve of the people of England. If the decision 
of the Washington Cabinet is correctly reported, the Treaty of 
| Washington is already at an end. 





| 


THE LESSON OF THE WEST-RIDING ELECTION. 
HERE can be little doubt that the result of the election 
of Tuesday for the West Riding is in one way a bad 
omen for the future of the Liberal party. It brings under a 
| strong light the division within their ranks. The Northern 
district of that Riding, containing, as it does, Bradford and 
Halifax, and scores of great manufacturing villages, has been 
for years a stronghold of the party, such a stronghold that 
_had it remained united no Tory would have expended money 
and time in the vain effort to contest the seat. He might as 
_well have put himself forward for a Scotch borough. Now, 
a Tory, not exceptionally popular and with no reputation 
beyond his county, has not only fought the battle, but has 
/won it by a vote which, though little beyond that of his 
/opponents, represents nearly seven-eighths of an absolute 
‘majority of the electors. That shows that “reaction,” what- 








ment might have communicated its surprise and regret at the 
new and alarming extension given to the Treaty by the United | ever its cause or however temporary its duration, is in pro- 


States’ Government. The value of delay in deliberating on a gress; that great numbers of persons hitherto counted as 
new course may be great. But the value of promptitude in Liberals are sufliciently annoyed with the Liberal Govern- 
explaining an old understanding,—an understanding to which ment to vote, if only for once, with a candidate pledged to 
the whole Cabinet was publicly committed,—is even greater. | bring that Government down. That is obviously a blow to 
If I found that a contract of mine had been vitally misinter- | the Liberals, showing, as it does, that they have lost adher- 
preted by the other party, I should be a fool for losing a| ents sufficient in number to turn an election in an important 
moment in interposing my correction. As far as we | county, and suggesting as it does that, as the West Riding is 
can see, the loss of three weeks or a month in this not an isolated place, the same causes may produce the same 
matter was a very serious loss, and laid the Govern-| results in other places. A general election with the aspect of 
ment, we will not say open to the very serious imputa-| affairs unchanged might therefore be dangerous, a drawback 
tion that, had not public opinion stirred vehemently in the | to action which the Liberal party has not experienced for 
matter, they would not have objected to the American inter-| many years, and one which must upon many points greatly 
pretation,—for the declarations of June last probably bar that | hamper the Cabinet, whose strongest weapon thus appears at 
hypothesis,—but yet to the imputation that their surprise and first sight to be drawn out of their hands. 
regret were not so great as the surprise and regret of the public,| This is the primd facie, and, as far as it goes, the true view 
—that the shock to them was not so sudden or so stunning ; | of the broad results of the election ; but closer examination will, 
and even such an imputation implies a good many points lost in | we believe, greatly modify its teaching. The election was not 
relation to such an international controversy as this. We must | fought out between Liberals and Conservatives at all, but 
maintain that Mr. Gladstone and Lord Granville have made a| between Conservatives allied for the nonce with a division of 
very serious error in not giving immediate expression to the | the Liberals and the remainder of the Liberal party. This 
surprise and regret with which they observed the extraordinary | remainder consisted of the Nonconformists, the sceptics, and 
divergence of the American and British interpretation of the | all those Liberals who, though anxious to maintain the liberty 
Treaty of Washington. of religious teaching as part of education, are not prepared to 
With this rather important exception, the line taken up by | subordinate their political convictions to one single idea, how- 
the Government on this momentous issue is thoroughly manly | ever important it may be, and prefer a Liberal who supports 


and sound, and deserving of all support. Mr. Gladstone very | the Government on all points but one to a Tory who opposes the 
properly urged our right to assume that the indirect claims | Government on every point but that. How large this latter body 
had been finally waived by the United States, not only on the may have been we cannot accurately determine, but as it would 
strength of the Treaty itself and our statesmen’s public inter- | include all partizans, all who are indifferent to the Education 


pretation of it, but on the strength of the very large concessions | question, and all who, like the three members of the Cabinet 
which we had made to the United States, for which this one | on Mr. Holden’s Committee, subordinate the particular interest 
concession on their part was the sole equivalent. We had | of this Administration to the general welfare of the party and 
consented to arbitration on a matter in relation to which| the country, it must have been very large. Party bonds are 
nations have usually asserted,—and the United States have | hard to break until the chiefs set the example, and the chiefs 
been forward in asserting,—that they were the only proper|of the Liberal party in the district, the representatives of 
judges of their own conduct and honour. We had not only | Bradford, Halifax, and of the Cavendish family, were all on 
done this, but we had agreed in considering the matter to be | Mr. Holden’s Committee. Nevertheless, so great was the alarm 
bound ex post fucto by three rules of international law which | created among the Moderate Liberals by the attitude, not so 
our Government denied and deny that during the Civil War | much of the Government as of the local Liberal party in refer- 
we had ever recognized as legally binding. We had not only | ence to all ecclesiastical and educational questions, and so deep 
done this, but we had expressed in the frankest spirit our, was the dislike to Mr. Holden’s views upon those points, and 
regret that the cruisers should have escaped. Nay, more, we so numerous were the defections, that the Nonconformists, 
had expressly permitted the United States to include among’ with all the disciplined Liberals at their back, were in the end 
the direct claims the expenses of the cruisers of the United /outnumbered, and the seat was lost. In other words, the 

Liberals who approve of establishments and of Mr. Forster’s 


States’ Navy employed in pursuing the illegally escaped : 5 
vessels (if any). All these great concessions were made on | Bill are so much more numerous than the Liberals who disap- 
our part out of the abundance of our wish to satisfy the prove of both, that even a part of them—for thousands stayed 


American feeling, and because we supposed that in return | with the party—are suflicient by their adhesion to make the 


America had waived the one class of demands too absurd in No doubt that party had another and 
themselves, and too preposterous in their magnitude, for us ever 


to think of referring them to the decision of others. Well might | 


Mr. Gladstone say, and heartily will the nation support him in 
his assertion, that the Government reserves to itself the right to 
fall back on the “ plea that a man or a nation must be taken to 
be insane, if supposed to admit in a peaceful arbitration claims 
of this character, which not even the last extremities of war 
and the lowest depths of misfortune would force a people 


with a spark of spirit,—with the hundredth part of the tradi- 


Conservatives victorious. 
purely accidental help, that of the publicans, determined 


to punish Mr. Bruce for interfering with their vested rights, 
but that could not of itself have so reinvigorated the men 
who at the last election never ventured upon a contest. All 
‘local opinion points to the defection of Mr. Akroyd, Mr. 
Ripley, and men of like opinions as the signal, and distrust of 
the movement in the secularist direction as the cause, of the 
great transfer of political forces. Dislike of the Government, 
hatred of social puritanism, weariness of an old programme 








now nearly exhausted, a vague fe 
natural to the prosperous, may all have had their influence; 
but the issue at stake was avowed on all hands to be the 
Education Bill, or rather Establishment and Disestablishment, 
and the Nonconformists were hopelessly defeated. They did 
not abstain from the election, for there never was an instance 
in Yorkshire of closer polling, seven electors out of eight 
having registered their votes. They did not stand alone, for 
the regular troops, headed by men like Lord Hartington, with 
his vast influence in Craven, Mr. Stansfeld, with his old 
popularity in Halifas, and Mr. Forster himself, with his 
great following in Bradford, all stood by them to the last. 
They had not, their point of view being granted, a bad 
candidate, for Mr. Holden is at least as popular and as 
respected as Mr. Powell, who has been in the House | 
and has failed there once before. And yet, with all this 
and much more in their favour, for they must have had the | 
unbroken vote of the Teetotallers, they were beaten, and the 
only county district in England which is like a great city was 
lost to the only party which will ever offer them anything but 
determined opposition. | 
We recommend these facts to the attention alike of the | 
mere politicians and of the Nonconformists. The latter are | 
saying that without them the Liberal party is but a sucked | 
egg; the former are asserting that, whether the Dissenters are | 
wise or foolish, the Government must give way to their pre- | 
judices, or hand over the country to the Tories. Well, where 
in this election is there the proof of either statement? Is it 
not, on the contrary, abundantly clear, on the one hand, that 
in conceding the main question—that is, the liberty of each | 


ar of the future, the content | 


communion to educate religiously if it can—the Government | 
would alienate so many Moderates that it would hand over | 
the country to the Conservatives, who for the first time would 
have a working majority in Parliament ; and on the other hand, 
that the Nonconformists can not coerce the Moderates to any 
purpose, that they st retain the Moderates by their side by 
reasonable concessions to the religious spirit, or see education 
handed over to a party which will never concede them any- 
thing, which on education is linked for life and death with 
the clergy, and which on every other subject holds opinions 
nine Nonconformists in ten think either detestable or silly ? | 
Where is the reason for thinking the Liberal friends of 
religious education so much more flexible than the Liberal 
friends of secularist instruction? The Nonconformists believe, 
we are told, that if they abstain from voting for one election, | 
the Liberals will receive a warning which will induce them to 
offer any terms that will completely conciliate the abstainers, 
and then the army, reformed and reinvigorated, will march at | 
once to victory. The interregnum may last a year, but it 
will end in disestablishment. But this election shows that a 
large section of the Moderates have already seceded, so large a | 
section indeed, that if the Nonconformists abstain the Tories | 
will have a majority which no effort will impair until the | 
subsequent election, and probably not even then, because | 
when the bid has been made, another section annoyed at the 
weakness will be sure to go over. The only effect therefore | 
of Nonconformist action is to place the Government in this 
position,—that if it does not yield it may be beaten, 
and if it does yield to them it is sure to be. Under these 
circumstances, what course would remain even to an unscru- 
pulous Government except to act on its own convictions and 
disregard consequences?—and that course we may be sure 
a fortiori this Government will adopt. It would not buy any- 
body if it could, and if it would, buying one soldier to lose two 
is not a profitable method of recruiting. 

Many of our friends, and especially those who study registers, 
will tell us that the Publicans are much stronger than we be- | 
lieve, and that the single lesson afforded by the election is the | 
necessity of acompromise with them. There is no doubt what- 
ever either that the “ interest ’’ is powerful, or that it is hostile | 
to legislation, or that it is at this moment Conservative in its 
influence ; but we are not yet satisfied that the party can 
benefit itself by a timid inaction. The Teetotallers are in the 
North as strong as the Publicans, and just as unreasonable. | 
They are, we believe, in a vast majority Liberals, and if they 
abstain they can inflict just as much damage as the Publicans 
can. In this, as in the greater dispute, the Government stands 
between two fires, and, as we believe, need not think about 
votes at all, but act as it deems that on the whole the interest 
of the people demands. That it will so act we do not doubt, 
but no Government acts less zealously because the bugbear of 
“party consequences ” is cleared fairly out of its way. 
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SIR JOHN LUBBOCK AT MAIDSTONE. 


Qik JOHN LUBBOCK is known to the general public, —ag 
he 


distinguished from the Maidstone public,—chiefly as the 
representative of the Stone Age and of Prehistoric Man. His 
constituents at Maidstone probably have a different conception 
of their Member. He told them last week, evidently with the 
most hearty sincerity, that “a contested election is about the 
best bit of fun out ;’’ so that in all probability Sir John under- 
goes no uncomfortable reminders of the flint implements of 
the Stone Age in going through an election for Maidstone. 
The observation, however, was very characteristic of the almost 
boyish glee with which the learned chronicler of ‘ Prehistoric 
Times’ regards a regular stand-up political fight; indeed, he 
appears to recall the slow discussions of tedious details in 
Parliament with very much less favour than the heavy hitting 
of a contested election. “I have sat for many weary 
hours in the House of Commons,” he says, ‘‘when we 
were discussing a point over and over again, and thought 
whether it was really worth while thus to spend time; 
but I have felt that coming down here on occasions like the 
present, and receiving such a cordial greeting as you have 
always been good enough to give me, was a very good reward 
for those weary hours of waiting.” We mention this rather 
slight point only because it is very characteristic of Sir John 
Lubbock, that he takes up what look like very dry subjects with 
a cheerful popular conviction not at all usual with professors 
of those subjects. Ife is not only a great antiquarian and 
very earnest about Dolmens, but a great London banker and 
very earnest about National Debt, and most remarkable of all, 


| a great educationist and very earnest about teaching, and yet 


almost boyish in his animation,—witness his preference for a 
popular contest to the slow droning of debates in Committee. 
On all these subjects, as it is hardly necessary to observe, the 
data, however insufficient in some cases, are very fanyible, and 
Sir John Lubbock’s 
interest in them. He clings to tangible evidence, preferring 
the sort of evidence afforded by the real external world even 
to the purely literary evidence of books, and wishes very justly to 
reform primary education in the direction of inspiring in the 
children of the working-classes a genuine interest in the 
external objects of the universe, whether natural or the 
product of civilization, rather than to leave them with the 
—perhaps uncared for—key of knawledge in their hands, the 
mere command of the three R’s, reading, writing, and arith- 
Marked by this strong intellectual tendency to build 


which prefers the downright tussle of an electoral contest to 
the often verbal disputes of Parliamentary debate, Sir John 
Lubbock imports a very useful and to a very considerable 
extent an original influence into politics, of which his last 
week’s very able Maidstone speech is full of interesting 
illustrations. 

We may be sure that with this preference for tangible as 
distinguished from merely ideal subject-matters of thought, 
Sir John Lubbock is a Liberal of a moderate and sober type, 


/—not by any means a Conservative-Liberal, but a Liberal 


who has a very strong preference for birds in the hand 
over birds in the bush. And this his speech proves 
him to be. THe begins by deprecating disunion on the part 
of the Liberals, and making much of the birds in the hand 
secured last Session. He insists on Mr. Cardwell’s applying 


| the competitive-examination system at once to the distribution 


of Commissions in the Army, instead of interposing two years 
between the end of the Purchase system and the commence- 
He objects to exempting 
University candidates from the examination, remarking that 
it almost looks as if Mr. Cardwell were poking fun at the 


' Universities and intimating that those who had had the dis- 


advantage of a University education deserved compassionate 


‘consideration, as being evidently unable to stand the test of a 


competition. Characteristically enough, Sir John Lubbock, in 
supporting the Ballot, goes in strongly for the ball-ballot, as 
devised by Messrs. Cruttenden and Wells, as a very much 
safer and also (as we suspect Sir John Lubbock of feeling), 
a very much more tangible, graphic, and interesting mode of 
securing secrecy, than the comparatively dull method of voting- 


papers. We conjecture that Sir John Lubbock rather covets 
for the electors the lesson in mechanical contrivance 
which familiarity with this very ingenious ball-ballot 


would give them. On the Jand question he is clear and 
strong for doing away with charges on the land itself, and 
settling land as you settle personalsecurities, by throwing the 
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responsibility on the trustees, while leaving the land itself 
‘‘as saleable as a watch.” He desires to see the land held in 
mortmain by ecclesiastical and other bodies, sold, and the pro- 
ceeds invested in personal securities in the names of trustees, 
and expects that this would throw into the market land to 
the value of some eighty or ninety millions sterling of money, 
and tend to its being cultivated in a manner far more protit- 
able to the country. 
that the great demand for Consols which such a transfer would 
cause would enable the Government to lower the rate of 
interest to 2} per cent., which would of course save us some 
four millions a year at once. We can see but one even super- 
ficial objection to this otherwise really statesmanlike pro- 
posal. No doubt the land held in mortmain is very 
imperfectly managed, and would usually be managed 
very much better, and made to yield much more in 
owners’ hands. But while the public trusts of the country 
are held in land, they are at least under some public control. 


It is possible to reform them as we are now reforming the | 
But once let the Trust funds be | 


Endowed Schools’ Trusts. 
invested in personal securities and the State may lose its hold 


over them, for you can only proceed against the persons of | 
the trustees, who may have invested their trust money in | 


foreign stocks or other un-get-at-able securities. The answer to 
this objection is, however, that, so far as it applies at all, it 
applies alsoto the much more general proposal, on which English 
statesmen and financiers are beginning to agree more and 
more, to take the charges off the land and put them on the 
landowners, and then make the land itself ‘‘as saleable as a 
watch.” 
diminish the hold of the State over these trust funds. But 
it would be hardly sufficient to object to so great a reform in 
the land laws, that it would interfere with the hold of the 
State over public trust funds,—a consideration of relatively 
small importance. 

On Education Sir John Lubbock was characteristically 
moderate. He did not go in for the scheme of the Noncon- 
formist Conference, but did say he was for national as dis- 
tinguished from denominational education, and intimated his 
preference for the inculcation of religious sentiment rather 
than dogmatic lessons. But will Sir John explain how reli- 
gious sentiments are to be justified without an object, how, 
unless we believe that God is we can have feelings about 
Him, and how the very simple but immeasurably important 
lesson that God is at all,—and much more, that He has mani- 
fested Himself in Christ,—is to be regarded as anything but a 
dogmatic lesson? Sir John expresses a strong preference for 


the Sermon on the Mount as compared with theological teach- | 
ing ;—will he tell us how the summary of the whole drift of | 


that Sermon, ‘‘ Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father in 
heaven is perfect,” is to be inculcated without theological 
teaching? On the practical issue, however, he sticks 
to his bird-in-the-hand policy. He does not 


than the National or State schools, in order that they 
may be relatively discouraged. Surely Sir John will admit 
that they are already relatively discouraged, by having only 
50 per cent. of their expenses at most from any public 
sources, while the Board or State schools have from either 
rates or taxes the whole of their revenues except the school 
pence,—.e., are not dependent on private effort and benevol- 
ence at all. But perhaps the most characteristic passage in 
Sir John Lubbock’s speech is the very cautious and prudent 


one in which he argues against the disestablishment of the | 


State Church, not because he is not opposed to all endow- 
ments of particular opinions,—for he holds that the doctrines 
that fire is one of the four * elements” and that the sun goes 


round the earth would be still widely held, if £10,000 a year | 


were devoted to the ineuleation of these doctrines,—but be- 
cause he is afraid of the power and wealth of the Church 
after disestablishment and what, according to the Irish pre- 
cedent, would have to be called disendowment. Apply the 
Irish provisions, and you would have a re-establishment and re- 
endowment, with the restraining and controlling influence of 
the State destroyed :— 


“Our cathedrals, our parish churches, which have always hitherto 
been under the control « nation, to say nothing about the vicarages 
and glebe lancs uld be handed over once for all. For the lifetime of 


the present veneration the Chureh of England would indeed retain the 
whole of its endowments. Moreover, considering the great wealth of 
the members of the Church of England, their liberality, and their zeal, 
as shown, for instance, in the number of their schools, we can hardly 
deubt that the Church would very shortly be endowed again, 





Besides this, Sir John Lubbock argues | 


If you do this for any purpose, you very much | 


wish | 
the grant to be withdrawn from denominational schools, | 
but he does wish those schools to have a less grant | 


, a3 richly | 


as, perhaps even more richly than, before. Again, I very much fear 
that the tendency of such a Church assembly as that, which would be 
constituted under such an Act would be to render the Church of Eng- 
land narrower and more exclusive than at present. Aud how about the 
lay patrons? In the Church of Ireland the lay patronage was com- 
paratively small; in this country it is immense, There are altogether 
13,300 benefices in the Church of England, and their annual value is 
in round numbers £4,000,000 a year. Now, Mr. Tucker, the eminent 
actuary, has been so good as to ascertain for me how wuch of this is in 
the gift of private patrons; and it appears that (not including the 
‘universities or public schools) this is the case with no less 
than 6,745 livings, representing an annual income of £2,040,000. 
The average value of each living is £302 9%s., and allowing 
£102 9s. for clerical duty in each living, according to the principle 
which will probably be adopted in Ireland, there will remain a clear 
annual amount of £1,3£9,000. The present value of this depends of 
course on the average age of the present incumbents, If we take it at 
50 the present value of these advowsons is £5,750,000 ; if at 55 they are 
worth £11,000,000; if at GO no less than £13,500,000..... I think 
we should see our way clearly before wo voluntarily surrender into pri- 
vate hands such vast sums of what I cannot but regard as public and 
national property. At present, again, the heads of the English Church 
are appointed by the Prime Minister, and the Prime Minister represents 
the majority of the Louse of Commons. It is no doubt an anomalous 
thing that the bishoprics of a Church should be in the gift of a layman 
who need not even be a member of that Charch. But the result is that 
| the selections have given general satisfaction, and the best men have 
been appointed irrespective of party. On the contrary, if the elec- 
tion is left to Convocation, it seems to me too probable that in- 
stead of the best men of all parties, we shall have the extreme men of 
one. 

Evidently, Sir John Lubbock is not inclined to lose his bird 
in the hand,—Parliamentary and Ministerial control over the 
Church,—for the sake of the two in the bush which Mr. 
Miall promises us,—an unworldly Church and a secularized 
State. At the close of his speech, in spite of his strong 
opposition to the emancipation of the Church of England from 
Government control, Sir John Lubbock put in an epigrammatic 
| protest against the enormous influence exercised by Ministerial 
‘opinion on public affairs, the tendency to leave things too 
/much in the hands of the alministrative government ;—“ For 
my own part,” he said, ‘I believe that it is impossible in any 
‘country to have what is called a paternal government 
| without having a childish people.” We, on the contrary, 
should be disposed to say that no administrative department 
| whose opinion fails to exert a very great intellectual weight 
'with the people, is a good governing department at all. The 
‘truth is that the maxim, Cucyue in sud arte eredendum has an 
‘especial application to all. Government departments, which 
necessarily know a great deal more of the principal difficulties 
and chief features of the particular work they have to do than 
any general public can master. Doubtless critics who apply 
‘themselves heartily to these subjects may be able to point out 
grave mistakes, and we think Sir John Lubbock points out one 
_ mistake in the Education Department,—a too exclusive care for 
giving children the mastery of the keys of knowledge, to the 
neglect of the still more important duty of creating the thirst 
for knowledge. But the ‘childishness of the people’ would 
usually be far better tested by the character of the prejudices 
which dominate them than by the amount of their very justi- 
fiable respect for departmental opinion, in itself rather a sign 
of political intelligence. For example, is not that curious pre- 
judice, which even Sir John Lubbock seems to share, that the 
country has ‘no reasonable grounds of complaint against 
the House of Lords” as at present constituted, a test of poli- 
‘tical childishness? Why, as Sir John well knows, the House 
‘of Lords as at present constituted, has not for forty years back 
corrected and prevented one single blunder of any magnitude 
in the principle of legislation of which the people have subse- 
quently repented; but it has arrested for dozens of years 
wholesome reforms over which no one has ultimately rejoiced 
'more than Sir John Lubbock, where the effect of the undue 
delay has been solely to foment discontent and stimulate 
|violence. In their capacity of consulting counsel on ques- 
tions of form the Peers may be well enough; but as an 
independent legislative authority, can a single instance be 
quoted since the Reform Act, when their veto has been used 
for any purpose which has not turned out to be perniciously 
procrastinating,—and ultimately a weight in the scale, not of 
wise conservatism, but of popular discontent? If, for ex- 
ample, the Dissenters are now bitter in their hostility to the 
State Church, who is so responsible for that bitterness as the 
House of Lords, which delayed for ten years, or more, 
the common justice of the University Tests’ Abolition Act? Sir 
John Lubbock is an able, prudent, thoughtful, and enlightened 
‘reformer; but he might find fifty better illustrations of the 
childishness of the popular mind, than its too great deference 
_for the weight of oflicial opinion. 
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IMMEDIATE POLITICAL PROSPECTS. 


| both those sources of consolation. Men’s minds are too hot 


| for strategy to be certain of success. The Tories can prevent 


WHE Meeting of Parliament often seems to disperse the | a dissolution on Education, the point on which it is most 


political clouds. 
the Recess suddenly become small; people who were of im- 
portance subside into the crowd; and criticism on failures 
which has become acidulated is superseded by temperate discus- 
sion of new events, measures, and disputes. This time, however, 
none of these pleasant things have occurred. Members have 
come up to town as sullen or as concerned as the journalists 
have been during the Recess. The Queen’s Speech has pleased 
nobody except those who fancy that the less there is in a 
Queen’s Speech the better for the prosperity of the 
country, and they are not precisely the people who are 
enthusiastic for Mr. Gladstone. The early talk of the Session 
in the lobbies and clubs has been a good deal about 
“constituents’ prejudices’ ’—never a good sign—and no question 
discussed in the Recess has grown perceptibly lighter, unless it 
be the Collier scandal. Men who must at all events know 
what they are saying, say about this that Lord Hatherley’s 
defence will be better than the public imagine,—will, at all 
events, supply partizans with quite suflicient excuse for fidelity, 
and impossible asthe statement seems, it momentarily brightens 
the horizon. But, on the other hand, the new cloud which has 
arisen and which overshadows the country, the possible rupture 
with America, is full of dangerfor the Ministry. Strong Liberals, 
men who in their hearts not only disbelieve in their oppon- 
ents, but dislike them, talk sullenly upon the subject, say 
openly that be the result what it will the Ministryis discredited, 
and say secretly that only incapacity for the business of life 
could have produced such a muddle. If we were not cheated 
we blundered, and if we were cheated we had no business to 
be. The sense of annoyance with the Government is as 
universal as the sense of annoyance with America, and a 
Government with which everybody is annoyed on a first- 
class matter is in this country a government exposed to 
permanent danger. Then the West Riding election 
tells badly for the Ministry in an indirect, but intel- 
ligible way. Mr. Powell is on the great question of Edu- 
cation on their side and Mr. Holden is not, and the event 
is, in one way, almost a victory for them; but unfortunately, 
it gives the waverers such an opportunity of going over. 
There is a whole class of influential persons, possessed of 
balances at their bankers, which has been worried and affected 
by recent events, which sees in the whole German war proof 
of the strength of aristocratic and kingly government, which 
has been disgusted by the Commune and frightened by Sir 
Charles Dilke,—let anybody who doubts that last watch the 
proceedings at Bolton, and see how much justice Republicans get 
—and has been irritated past all reason by what they think a 
spiteful increase of the income-tax, who are quite ready to rat, 
and caring nothing or very little about education, are delighted 
to be able to excuse themselves by a profession of devotion to 
the Church. The medium boroughs are choked with such 
people, who look to the election in the Riding as a signal 
that they may go without loss of their townsmen’s 
respect. Then it would seem that we are not to be 
rid of any one burning question. The Ministry—quite 
rightly, as we think, but quite wrongly, as a party of 
their own supporters will say—makes no sign on the 
Education matter, takes up impossibly lofty ground on the 
Collier business, and, to judge from Mr. Bruce’s short speech 
of Wednesday, does not care one straw whether Licensed 
Victuallers approve its conduct or not. There are pitfalls 
everywhere, and Mr. Disraeli, who always exaggerates the 
results of single elections, is evidently full of “go,” 
and intends to give the Cabinet just as many pushes 
as he can, while by a miracle of good luck he has 
been enabled to pose before the country in his very best 
attitude,—that of the statesman who for the ‘sake of the 
country refrains from comment on a blunder while letting it 
be believed that he foresaw it, and would have avoided it. 
Not hating Republicanism, or anything else, he has seldom 
made mistakes as to the course of events in America, and was 
perhaps the only man in his party with self-restraint enough 
to see that even if the North were wrongand the South right, 
the North, with an annual immigration exceeding its losses in 
war, must nevertheless prevail. 

We see very little ground of hope for the Ministry indeed. 
An impression prevails that the menace of dissolution will 
keep the party in power together, and that the avowed reluct- 
ance of the Tory leaders to alfow of any critical vote will 
prevent any immediate explosion, 


P . Aatwune 
but we confess we distrust | 


Questions which looked large during | expedient to ascertain the national will, by constantly giving 


/Government the victory on that subject, and a good cause 
other than that, a cause for which Mr. Gladstone could exert 
| his personal magic over the electors, though it may be found, 
/is not yet before the country. On the other hand, the Tory 
rank and file is eager, rash, and angry; neither Mr. Disraeli 
| nor anybody else can tell who will or will not join it on any 
given occasion, and some almost unexpected occurrence, some 
| division on an insignificant question, like the appointment to 


|the rectory of Ewelme, may give the shock which will 
compel the gathered electricity to discharge itself. 


Nobody 


doubts that it has accumulated. Nobody doubts, for 


example, that if Mr. Disraeli were either in Heaven 
or the House of Peers the duration of this Government 
/would be measurable by days, that but for the difli- 
| culty of finding an acceptable alternative the fight would be 
‘over before it has well begun. That is not a position in which 
|a great Government can long remain, and be it remembered 
‘this Government is one with sound and just pretentions 
‘to be great. Mr. Gladstone is not Lord Palmerston, 
/any more than he is Lord Sidmouth, is not the man whom 


the country would select to govern during an_inter- 


‘regnum to keep things nice and smooth, give no perman- 


ent offence, and abstain from action as completely as if 
he were asleep. His raison d'étre as a ruler is that there is 


| work to be done which it takes a political genius to do, and 
| once within his é/e—the greatest, as we think, man can play 
| —he never fails; but to suppose that he has any especial 
/hold over the country merely as helmsman is erroneous. He 


ought to have. Not only ought he to be an object of political 
gratitude, such, for example, as the Dissenters once felt 


towards Lord John Russell ; but the country ought to be aware 


that it is not in little things that mistakes are important, 


‘and not in great things that a political genius makes 


mistakes. Oughts, however, are cyphers in politics, and we 
do but record a patent fact when we say that this is not the 
Government the country would select if it wanted quiescence, 
that when it ceases to be strenuous it ceases to have a mean- 


}ing. All that may not be perceptible to the great body of 


the electors, probably is not perceptible; but it is neverthe- 
less a truth that in free States governments which get from 
circumstances out of relation to their raison d'étre cease very 
rapidly to exist. 

We look forward therefore, speaking frankly to our readers, 
to an extremely stormy beginning of the Session, during which 
Government will be pricked with rhetorical pins, and irritated 
by petty defeats, and obstructed in its biggest measures, and 
deserted at critical moments, and urged into errors, and denied 
fair play, and will at last—and that at no very distant period, 
stumble heavily, and fall. What particular piece of timber it 
will stumble over we know no more than the horse which goes 
out whole to return home with broken knees ; but that a piece 
of timber will be met, that a catastrophe will occur, is not so 
much an apprehension as a conviction in our minds, Anditisa 
very unwilling conviction. The best thing, as we believe, which 
could happen to the Liberal party would be a quiet, inglorious 
session, during which people who are now too much out of 
temper to think could consider themselves and make up their 
minds, during which the comparative relation of occurrences 
to each other could be more closely studied, and during which 
the individual members of the Ministry could have a chance 
they have scarcely yet enjoyed of making the unusual 
ability which most of them possess felt in the departments. 


One of the considerable difficulties of the Ministry, that it has 


had to manage departments unaccustomed to the “new men” 
and irritated by the?r exactitude, must tend to diminish with 
every fresh year. The grand danger of the next election, that it 
will be simply sterile, would then be avoided, and we should be 
able to calculate with some security on a national decision not on 
one point only, but on half-a-dozen on which nothing short of a 
national decision will suffice to compress fluid opinion into 
shape. A dissolution in March, 1873, would be infinitely 
better for the Liberals, for the Government, and for the 
country than a dissolution now, but of such a result we see 
little reasonable hope, The air is too full of discontents, 
there is too little devotion to the leader, and above all, there 
is too little confidence that this is a Ministry which can do 
daily business skilfully and well, make treaties, reform laws, 
and keep social order strong. 
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THE EXECUTIONS IN THE PUNJAB. 

fN\HERE is only one ground upon which the execution 

of these Kookas can be justified, and that is State 
necessity. We will endeavour to see presently how much 
that plea is worth under the circumstances, but we must 
first admit that no other excuse can be pleaded for an act 
which needs every excuse to induce Parliament even to condone 
it. There is no suggestion even that the three hundred Sikh 
fanatics who under Ram Singh attacked the fort of Malod 
were mutineers in insurrection against their oflicers. That 
would be a full excuse, for the Sepoy is the only free soldier 
in the world, the only one who enlists voluntarily and can 
retire when he pleases, and for a soldier who can give in his 
resignation whenever he likes to attack his oflicer or disobey 
orders is, we maintain, the highest of offences against society, 
and a very grave one against the moral law which teaches 


fidelity to a solemn contract. No State has ever been able | 


to tolerate mutiny, and a native understands the obligations 
of service at least as well as any European. The Kookas, 
however, were civilians, who may some of them have been in 
the Army, but who are not there now, who did not attack 
their officers, and did not appeal to the soldiery as a class. 


They did not by the massacre of women and children put) 


themselves out of the pale of humanity, and their motives, 
whether secret or avowed, so far from exaggerating, tend 
slightly to palliate their moral guilt. Their avowed motive 


is the necessity of reinvigorating Hindooism by a recurrence | 


to its ancient practices, more especially monogamy, the disuse 
of images, and reverence for the cow, objects which they seek 
partly by persuasion, partly by violence ; and their probable and 
secret intention of expelling the white man is one which, if 
they adhere to decent laws of war—such laws, for example, as 
bind their conquerors—is not necessarily immoral. We have 
no right to forget that, in Northern India at all events, we 


reign without the popular consent. No momentary necessity | 


can be pleaded, as in the celebrated case of the Umballa well, 
for the Kookas were beaten and disarmed, or they could not 
have been tied to the guns; there was the fort to confine them 
in, and there were their captors ready to act as guards. They 
were not executed in consequence of standing orders, such, for 
example, as exist in some armies, for the permanent policy of 
the Indian Government is to treat rebels, when not mutineers, 
or guilty of murder individually, as political criminals, whom 
it is necessary to shut up, but not necessary to kill. Even 
the Wahabee leaders are alive. Nor can it be asserted that 
the officers concerned were within their legal right. The 
powers of the protected chiefs of the Sikh border-land are very 
great and very indefinite, but they certainly do not extend to 
an indiscriminate slaughter of British subjects even for insur- 
rection, and the Commissioner in Umritsur who executed 
sixteen fugitives is as much bound by laws as if he were in 
Suffolk. He can do anything needful to maintain the public 


peace, but peace is secured when rebels are captured, or have, 


as in this instance, fled in dismay before the legal authorities. 
The power of life and death has never been entrusted to any 
officer in India. 

The single plea worth study, and we may add, the single 
plea likely to be put forward, is State necessity, and we will 


endeavour to examine that impartially, for it is the plea on | 


which English judgment is likely to be in error. Insurrec- 
tion in India is formidable for many reasons, but there is one 
among them of which we suspect our countrymen at home 
are not aware. It does not exist in any other country in the 
world, not even in Poland, or Venice under Austrian rule, or 
Lorraine as it is now. Throughout Northern India there exist, 
not in scores or hundreds, or even thousands, but in hundreds 
of thousands, men whose business is armed idleness, whose 
passion is fighting, whose hope is disorder, who will support 
any cause if it offers them a chance either of licence or of 
spoil. They are not the enemies of a dynasty, but of society ; 
not the friends of any cause, but devoted to any leader who will 
give them their long-lost right of rapine. These men are especi- 
ally numerous in this border-land, and swarm upin crowds to any 
leader who has shown the capacity to make head against order 
even for aday. If Ram Singh had seized Malod, he might ina 
week have been obeyed by five thousand and in a fortnight by 
fifteen thousand men, and have been beyond the reach of 
local authority altogether. 
Kooka leader may have laid very deep plans, may have warned 
his followers to rise at a given signal, may have been certain 
of ultimate sympathy among the more fanatic of the Sikhs, 
—those warriors of ‘the Baptism of the Sword” to whom 
Lord Lawrence appealed when it was needful to retake Delhi. 


Moreover, it is possible that the | 


We should ourselves say that this was certain, judging from 
the extent of Ram Singh's following and the secrecy in which 
he has contrived to envelope proceedings of which all true 
Sikhs must be more or less aware. A successful cimeute of 
this kind therefore might have been exceedingly dangerous,— 
so dangerous as to threaten the prosperity of provinces; 
almost so dangerous as to justify any measure of repression ; 
but then this was an unsuccessful one. The fire had been 
stamped out when the incendiaries were executed ; the blow 
had failed when the strikers were massacred; the rebels 
were crying “quarter”? when it was refused’ The danger 
was ample justification for the slaughter in the field, for 
Mr. Cowan's gallant rush to the attack with his police, 
for the extermination, if need were, of all who retained 
their arms, but was it sufficient reason for refusing quarter 
to the disarmed? That is the real question at issue, for 
between a massacre of prisoners by gun and sabre and their 
instant slaughter by blowing away from guns there is but a 
difference of form. We cannot, we confess, see any reason 
whatever for such an act. There was no need to create an 
impression on the native mind, for the victory did that. 
There was no fear of the example spreading, for defeat never 
‘spreads. There was no accidental concurrence of dangers 
making delay impossible, for at Delhi, the nearest capital, there 
lay, as it happened, an army in the field equal not only to any 
slaughter of Kookas, but to a serious campaign. Mr. Cowan 
cannot have dreaded a rescue, for his troops, whoever they 
were, were strong enough to defeat the Kookas, and obedient 
enough to blow them away from guns. Mr. Forsyth may con- 
'ceivably have had reason to fear a rising for rescue in the 
/dangerous city of Umritsur, but that was a reason for 
| telegraphing for a battery, not for executing disarmed men. 
| We cannot but fear that both oflicers acted on the impression 
|left by the mutinies upon so many minds, that disaffected 
natives can be cowed only by measures of terrific severity, an 
impression so strong that, with the Lieutenant-Governor 
/of the Punjab and the Viceroy within reach of the telegraph 
| wire, and a great army so posted that it could send reinforce- 
}ments by railway in less than twelve hours, they deemed it 
/mecessary to prevent the possible weakness of their chiefs. 
|The notion of their being panic-stricken is merely absurd. 
| Mr. Cowan is an unknown man, but it is quite clear from his 
| action in dashing with a native guard on the fanatics that 
| panic and indecision are not among his foibles; while Mr. 
| Forsyth’s courage has been proved by every conceivable test— 
as a ruler during the mutinies,as an explorer of unknown 
| regions, as a prisoner in the hands of barbarians—and has 
| never been known to fail. His offence, at least, and as we 
‘believe, it will be found that of Mr. Cowan also, lies in a 
rash assumption that Imperial policy, the charge of which was 
| not entrusted to them, would dictate the massacre of disarmed 
insurgents. 

We do not believe that it dictates anything of the kind. 
| We believe rather that the haughtily humane advice parcere 
| subjectis, debellare superbos, is the only advice which can 
enable a handful of men permanently to govern millions. 
Nothing breaks the heart of an insurgent leader like the 
conviction that if his followers waver they can make their 
peace, a conviction which before 1857 was so strong 
throughout India that it was probably the main reason why 
the leaders in the Mutiny tolerated massacres which cut off 
their soldiers from all hope of pardon. The regular course 
when insurgents were frightened was for them to melt away, 
unpursued by the British troops and unharassed by British 
police, silently to their homes, and a most excellent course it 
was for the Imperial power. Mr. Forsyth will say no doubt 
that it was necessary to impress the native mind, and no doubt 
the native mind will be impressed by these executions, but 
with what kind of an impression? Is it not with this,—that 
for a man who has “risen” the only safe course, or indeed 
possible course, is to die fighting to the last? The politic 
impression to leave on the mind of a vast population ruled by 
a minute minority is the certainty that if it tries insurrection 
it will, unless it submits, be utterly smashed, but that if it 
‘submits it may escape. In such a situation as ours in 
India, no conceivable degree of energy, promptitude, and daring 
can be too great. There is no time and no need for Riot 
Acts, or parleys, or any other expedient except instant 
attack, carried out till the enemy yields; but then his yielding 
is the object, and quarter induces him to yield. It is failure 
which impresses a native, not his chance of death, which 
when excited he cares nothing about. If in the next war we 
kill all our prisoners, we shall make none, and shall have to 
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expend fifty lives to secure victory where one would have! 
sufficed, and in what does an insurrection of this kind differ | 
from a war? Let the advocates of severity remember 
what amount of exertion, expenditure, and waste of life it 
takes to put down a dozen Moplahs, just because those under- | 
sized idiots never rise without intending to die. A mutiny is| 
not a war, nor is an insurrection attended with massacre; but 
this is not a mutiny, and to refuse quarter is not the way to 
teach enemies to spare prisoners who have submitted. Apart 
entirely from moral and political reasons, it is official insanity | 
to allow subordinate officers, with the telegraph. in their 
hands, to initiate without orders a policy so new, so strange, 
and so far-reaching in its consequences as that of refusing 
quarter to all insurgents. Apart entirely from moral or 
official reasons, it is politically foolish to warn the majority—and 
such a majority!—that if they rise against the minority they | 
can only be safe from death if they have killed them all. , 
And apart from political and official reasons, it is morally 
wrong for a Christian government ruling a conquered popula- | 
tion to order wholesale massacres because that population, 
after trying resistance, had submitted itself to our justice or | 
our mercy. Mr. Cowan is, we dare say, as excellent an officer | 
as he is a brave and decided one; but if we can only hold 
India by allowing good officers to execute insurgents in heaps 
after they have submitted, governing India is not a task in 
which we ought to persist. If we act on military principles, 
let us grant quarter. If we act on civil principles, let us give 
the accused fair hearing, and not, as at Malod, punish insur- 
gents deceived by fanaticism and a crafty leader as if they 
were all deliberate murderers. Hindoo philosophy is not ours, 
but Hindoos recognize as well as we do that “high calm 
which marks the strong.” 


IMMORTAL MORTALS. 

\ HAT a curious amount of common-placeness there is in 

men, even in men of weird imagination and in moments | 
which they themselves think inspired! It is difficult to imagine 
an idea more likely to excite a romance-writer than that of a man 
who has for any reason become exempt from the sentence of 
capital punishment under which our race is condemned to live, 
for whom death has no terror and no hope, life no limit, the rela- 
tions of time scarcely a meaning, and yet how common-place the 
treatment of that idea has almost always been! ‘The novelists and 
even the poets who have taken it up always seem to have selected 
immortality on earth as they select an inheritance or a love affair, as 
a piece of machinery supplying motive power, and that is all, never 
appear to have elaborated their own conception, or even to have 
thought it out with any of the care they expend upon the plot or 
upon the delineation of ordinary character. ‘They have uever, for 
example, so far as we know, devised for their hero an original method 
of securing his isolation from humanity, but have servilely followed 
one or other of two very ancient hints. The speech of Christ 
recorded by early tradition as addressed to one who reviled him, 
*¢'Tarry thou till I come,” has been the foundation for ages of a 
legend about a man who has lived since the Crucifixion upon 
earth, and both Eugéne Sue and Dr. Croly have employed that 
legend as their machine,—the one to produce a man who does 
nothing except walk about and watch a little over descendants, 
who of course know nothing of him; and the other to evolve a 
rather melodramatic hero, who does nothing an ordinary man 
might not do except escape a few physical dangers, and feels his 
mysterious separateness mainly as a reason for being exceedingly 
brave,—an idea which we may remark, ¢ 
erroneous. A man exempt from death, but not exempt from 
pain, would probably be horribly afraid of suffering, lest 
perchance, he having no gift of prophecy, pain should prove as 
immortal as himself, the thought upon which Southey has founded 
the catastrophe of ** The Curse of Kehama.” In such a being the 
fear that a blow on the head or a sunstroke might involve madness 
enduring through countless ages, or that a fire might leave him blind | 
but immortal, might quell courage as the fear of death has never 
been known to do. Every novelist or poet who departs from the 
legend, or its original suggestion in the pseudo-Gospels, seems 
to be driven back upon the doctors and his own stomach, and 
declares the elixir of life to be a drug. Because a colocynth pill may 
relieve a dyspeptic patient, therefore some wondrous compound of 
drugs may not only prove a panaceaagaiust disease, which is conceiv- 
able, though not probable, but may arrest the mysterious process 
of exhaustion to which all that lives is subject, and even perform 
the impossible, renew the past,—the very youth which has fled. 
The Greeks made that error about Medea’s cauldron, which was not to 


passont, is prina facie 


arrest decay and stereotype health, but to renew youth; that 
is, either to recall or to create; and Lord Lytton, in ‘* The 


Strange Story,” has, consciously or unconsciously, followed them, 


‘There is indeed in that story the suggestion—one of the most 
weird in our literature—that Louis Grayle succeeded, pur- 
posely or accidentally, in banishing his soul and living on as 


'a human animal without it; but the banishment and the 


renewed youth he enjoys are alike due to Haroun’s potent 
elixir, and Grayle ultimately perishes in the effort to 
manufacture a fresh supply of the drug. Southey, in “The 


| Curse of Kehama,” even while in the act of employing a machin- 


ery of a far more transcendental kind, the supreme and executive 
volition by which Kehama, the Man-god, splits the tomb and bids 
the ** Anatomy” arise, still makes his hero drink a wonderfully 
compoynded draught, the draught which, as the realistic Hindoo 
poets sang, the gods had obtained by churning the sea 
with the endless snake of Immortality wound around Mount 
Meroo, a thought which, after all, is not very much over the head 
of adairymaid. We had hoped, when we first heard of ‘* Septimius,” 
that Hawthorne, of all mankind, would quit this groove, for Haw- 
thorne wrote * ‘T'ransformation,” that marvellous, though unequal 
book, in which a novelist tries to solve the mystery of sin, and 
comes nearer, if not to an explanation, at least to an intelligible 
reason—the impossibility of conscience in an auimal incapable of 
sin—than the majority of theologians. We had expected that he 
would at least have risen to Lord Lytton’s level, who, in a 
paper in Blackwood, which is apparently an anticipatory 
sketch of “the Strange Story,” suggested the thought that 


| the will might be cultivated till in its dominance it could arrest 
| decay, as there seems reason to believe it can arrest certain forms 


of pain, for instance, itching; or to that higher level yet of the 
Ilindoo dreamers, who think that self-sacrifice and obedience 
pushed to their highest limit may wrest power from the Being or 
the Destiny on whom the Gods depend; or to that of this other 
thought, which to our minds seems to shine dimly through many a 
strange Scandinavian aud Aryan legend, the possibility of the 
capture of one vitality by another, and its transference to thecaptor, 
surely the idea underlying all preparations of witch-broth out of the 
flesh of children. Or one might conceive in a dreamy mood of 
stranger things yet, of the acquisition from a superior being, either 
by inheritance—the thought worked out in the strange farrago of 
Talmudic story, rubbish, and poetic fancy which Howitt calls 
** Pantika,” and which we fancy has almost disappeared—or by 
service, or better yet, through some celestial friendship, some 
share of that glorious vitality which, if there be angels or good 
spirits, they must in some way possess. Do we never acquire from 
our friends intellectual potencies which become fused within 
our own? But no; Iawthorne was intent on his metaphysical 
problem, or what we suppose to be it, the relation of immortality 
to love, or ou expressing his own deep-seated horvor of immortality 
on earth, and is going to all appearance to represent Septimius 


'as acquiring his fatal gift through a receipt for an elixir distilled 


from some plant which is to be set in a grave. Whether this 
elixir arrests decay or renews youth we do not know; we know 
only that it does not prevent accident, and so, as Lord Lytton says 
in his first paper on Louis Grayle, snap the will of the Almighty. 
‘The use of so vulgar a device is a disappointment to us, an evidence 
of the difficulty which men of powerful imaginations feel in getting 
quit of their earthly surroundings and imagining perennial health 
and long-enduring life—absolute immortality is not suggested in 
any of these tales, because immortal man woull imply an im- 
mortal earth—derived from something higher than a bolus. Is 
there no one among us, bard or romancer, who can forget that he 
has a stomach ? 

The same objection of unexpected vulgarity clings to novelists’ 
description of earthly immortals’ minds. Some notion of the 
durability of domestic affection seems to have existed in 
Eugéne Sue’s mind, and there is even a faint suggestion 
of that mystic relation arising from the continuity of cause 
and effect which must exist between every man and his 
remotest descendant—and which has been hinted at though 
not worked out by Lord Lytton in * Zanoni,” and by every author, 
Hawthorne and Scott included, who has touched on the possibility 
of a supernatural pedigree for a mortal—but his Wandering Jew 
is left too shadowy a form for speculation. But noone, not even 
Lord Lytton, with all his Rosicrueian lore, has ever attempted to 
face the problems involved in the supposition of continuous in- 
tellectual life,—how the inevitable exhaustion of the mind can be 
repaired, how far experience would kill freshness, how long emotion 
can survive habitude, how much of knowledge the memory will 
bear, how far the strangest of intellectual phenomena, that com- 
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bined action of will, memory, external circumstance, and some- | 
thing else which compels us to “ take an interest ” in this, and yet | 
leaves us without an interest in that perhaps more important 
thing, would survive an experience indefinitely wider than the 
human brain was constructed to endure. ‘There is no limit to 
knowledge for man, for to know all is the attribute of infinity, 
but there must be a limit to what the human brain cancarry. What 
would Ahasuerus forget and what remember, what care about and 
what neglect, what desire and what abhor, when living with the 
grand condition of life, its fleetness, removed from him, and from him 
alone? What could he even find to talk about, when mere ex- 
perience, the mere wealth of memories seizing on his brain, must | 
make all human topics, save perhaps science or theology, scem 

tedious, must make him feel as Herschel would feel if eternally 

talked to out of a Manual of Astronomy for beginners, and | 
when all human beings must be to him as children when they 
talk too much of what they do not understand! How he 
would fret at human misconception of events he knew. Louis 
Grayle as Margrave finds perennial joy in nature, because nature 
changes from instant to instant, and perpetual occupation in the | 
pursuit of the knowledge which is to aid his search for the drug 

that will restore his youth, but the speculation there is complicated 

by the absence in him of a human soul. Kehama throughout is 

fighting God, which is of course an endless task, but neither Croly, 

nor Sue, nor Bulwer outside ‘‘ The Strange Story ” ever rises to the 

possibilities his own thoughts have opened up, ever strives even to 

soar out of human experience. And yet a study of the mind 

exhausted by its own acquirements, or slowly perishing of decay 

while yet the material instruments through which it works are in 

full health, or vivid only because the Will strengthened by the 

discipline of ages is strong enough to compel it not to overweight 

itself, might, one would think, be a task for the dreamer or the 

poet. Goethe thought experience all; would not Ahasuerus 

declare and prove experience worthless? Is it not probable, nay, 

is it not certain that the man who could not die till the world 

died, would give himself up at last to the one persistent effort to 

rise out of his Nessus shirt the body, to rise to a higher 
altitude of being, even if such higher altitude granted 

nothing but power to visit other planets, and __ failing, 

merge all faculties in the one endless moan that the gate | 
of the dread staircase, wide open for all other mortals, was | 
closed for him alone? Would not the generations of men pass- 
ing in endless succession seem to hin but shadows, or wouid he be | 
seized with the curiosity so strong and so ennobling, and yet so | 
pitiless, of the entomologist, who disembowels au insect to see if 
its head has separate existence? ‘The Hindoo or the Buddhist 
thinks, as we read their creeds, that the condition of such a man 
would be endless acquiescence, passivity without any nuance of 
despair ; and that, one would fancy, must have been the thought 
of the Egyptian artist or of the priest who directed him when he 
gave to the Sibyl that face looking in eternal calm over the desert 
to the Nile; but that would not be the outcome of the brooding of 
a Western mind. It s2ems to us, dreaming over Septimius—imagine | 
such a name for the American Ahasuerus—that there are infinite 
possibilities of thought in such a creation, though to work them 
out so fully as to attract even the attention Croly has secured— 
his book, we note, though always half invisible, never quite 
passes into oblivion—might require a man with the combiued 
1uinds of Berkeley and Edgar Poe. 


| 


POMP AND THANKSGIVING. 

\ JE do not doubt that it is quite a right thing for the [Meads 

of a great State to return thanks publicly for the mercy 
of Heaven on occasions when it has been prominently brouglit 
home to their own minds and to the minds of the people. 
But certainly, if we study the precedents cited of the pro- 
cedure on former occasions of the kind, and read the 
arrangements proposed for the coming ceremony at St. Paul’s, 
there is a strong feeling excited of the incongruity between 
the earthly grandeur of the proposed display and the occa- 
sion for which it is intended. No one can really suppose that 
the principal wish of the multitudes who desire accommodatiou 
in St. Paul’s is to enter into the heart of a great act of praise and 
prayer. Of course “the lust of the eye” can hardly help having 
a great deal more to do with the matter than any want of the | 
heart or soul, So far as the nation has from its heart thanked God 
for the Prince’s recovery, we strongly suspect that it was many 
w-eks ago, just after that sharp sensation of pity and pain, with | 
which it had acknowledged the apparent hopelessness of his 
case, had been succeeded by reasonable hope. Now we can| 


'tators as can be contrived regardless of expense. 


| of the spiritual act to be performed at St. Paul's. 


hardly be mistaken in supposing that the whole point of 
the coming event is the pageantry with which it is to 


‘be attended. We find, for instance, in the papers the 


most careful records of the pageantry of George III.’s thanks- 
giving for his restoration to health on the 23rd April, 1789,— 
how the Commons, and the Masters in Chancery, and the Judges, 
and the Lords led the way; how a detachment of the Blues 
followed and then I.R.IL the Duke of Cumberland, “in his 
State coach drawn by a pair of beautiful horses ornamented with 
ribands, and escorted by another detachment of Blues ;” and then 
the Duke of Gloucester and a troop of horse; and then the Duke 
of York, **in a most elegant vis-i-vis, his servants richly 
dressed, with beautiful white feathers in their hats, and an 
escort of Guards;”’ and then ‘a coach-and-six with the 


equerries of the Prince of Wales,” and then his Royal 


| Ilighness himself, in a State coach ‘drawn by six beauti- 


fal grey horses, ornamented with ribands,” “ the liveries of the 
Prince's servants and the hammercloth of his own carriage being 
of scarlet and gold and elegant beyond description ;” and so on and 
soon. And now of course we are going to imitate all that, and 
do it quite as handsomely again, if not more handsomely. 
‘The Common Council are already quite in a religious fever 
of display; they desire in every respect, we are told, ‘ to be 
true to their great traditions,” that is, to decorate the streets of 
the route through which ‘‘the pageant will pass” as gaily as ever 
before ; and to fit up St. Paul's with such accommodation for spec- 
Everybody is 
thinking,—we cannot say we blame them for it,—of the show, not 
People are 
dreaming a great deal more about the ribands than about the rites ; 
about the liveries than about the litany or lessous; about the 
splendour of the spectacle than about the spirit of their prayers. 
Nor will there be the excuse for all this which there is for gorgeous 
Church ceremonial generally,—that the very object of this 
gorgeous ceremonial is to express the grandeur of the spiritual 
power and the comparative nothingness of man. For in these 
cases the pomp is not ecclesiastical pomp, is not representative of 
the humility of the worshipper and of the grandeur of the 
object of worship; but, on the contrary, is directly symbolical 


'of the earthly majesty of the principal worshippers,—consists, in 


fact, in Carlyle’s sense, of ‘clothes ” of the precise kind which 


hide the poverty and nakedness of the individual soul from it- 


self, and invest it in a cloud of human pageantry. No doubt the 
thanksgiving itself is a grand formal acknowledgment of the 
power and mercy of God; but the tendency of the whole cere- 


'monial must be to bring much more emphatically into relief the 


power and grandeur of the chiefs of the State. The voice of 
thanksgiving will go up muflled by the heavy atmosphere of the 
pomp through which it passes. The pageantry of the day will 
certainly be pageantry declaring the glory of man rather than the 
glory of God. ‘The Thanksgiving service will be a public 
memorial of a real thanksgiving of which the ardour is mostly 
passed,—a grand monument to a spent wave of religious feeling 
rather than an expression of one now really passing through the 
public mind. The attention which many weeks ago was really 


| concentrated on the prayer and the thauks, will now be concen- 
{trated on the royal magnificence and the stateliness of the 


national array. 
We confess we see a real incongruity between this 


‘concentration of effect on the royal procession, and the 
‘object of the rite for which it is put in motion. The 
| purpose of the day is 
‘nation’s thankfulness for a granted prayer, and of the Prince 


a public acknowledgment of the 


of Wales's own gratitude for the divine mercy. In both cases the 
central point of the interest and the central point of its symbolical 
expression of gratitude ought to be on the religious, and not on the 
humanside. Cananything hide this better than so careful an accumu- 
lation of grand effects upon tie regal magnificence of the thanksgiver 
and his surroundings? We cannot help thinking that the truer way 
of expressing such a feeling of national thanksgiving would be to ac- 
cumulate all possible splendour and beauty about the churches and 
the other places of worship of the whole United Kingdom, to have 
thanksgiving everywhere, while the Prince himself and those 
personally interested in his restoration to health should have gone 
in strict privacy and without any marks of State or splendour, 
to mingle their thanks with those of the people. If the mercy 
of God means anything on such an occasion, it means something 


‘so great, that the natural mode in which kings should recognize it, 


would seem to be more by a careful putting off of all their worldly 
grandeur, than bya putting it on. ‘These are occasions in which the 
heart and soul ought to be engaged, if the service is to be a real one. 
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And if they are so engaged, is not the very first thought of the no- 
thingness of that rank of which earth makes so much,—of the cer- 
tainty that the soul of a monarch, when it comes to be stripped of all 
adventitious aids, will be on an exact equality with the soul of the 
poorest peasant in his dominions, —of that effacement of dignity and 
wealth and power which comes in the presence of death? 
could this be better symbolized amongst us than by the attempt to 
realize on the day of thanksgiving that spiritual equality which 
had been more than realized when the Prince seemed to be breath- 
ing out his last breath on a bed of fever? How could it be 
better symbolized than by reserving all our poor attempts at 
glory for the buildings in which God is worshipped amongst 


| covered with deep layers of silica that has been poured out molten. 


How 
| standing. 


| raised in honour of Prince Alfred. 


us, and as far as possible ignoring the showy external side at | 


least of those petty distinctions of rank which in the pre- 


sence of God appear so trivial, and are, at all events, so fatal | 


to the influence of true devotion? It may be said that after all 
it was for the heir to the Throne that the nation prayed, and that, 
therefore, in any true thanksgiving service, there should be no 
artificial attempt to conceal his public rank and _ position, 
since it is for his preservation as heir to the Throne that 
the people wish to give God thanks. Of course, 
is so far true, that had he not been heir to the Throne 
the popular feeling would have been much less marked, 
much less ardent; but then, if it was for his real happiness and 
good, for his spirit and not merely for his succession to the royal 
inheritance, that the people prayed, what they would need to realize 
most, and probably what he himself would need to realize most, is 
the weakness and helplessness of the spiritual part of the man, and 
not his grand position which they can see illustrated in any State 
pageant whatever. 
which either a prince or a nation strips off the conventional 
signs of rank which so mislead and distort our imagi- 
nation here, and the Sovereign, or future Sovereign, appears 
to himself and to them simply as one of the creatures of God. 
Surely a national thanksgiving for God’s granting of the people’s 
prayers for the Prince,—if we believe that God did grant the people's 
prayers,—should be one such occasion,—to be distinguished by a 
marked absence of earthly pomp rather than by its presence ;—and 
if by splendour at all, by splendour lavished on the symbols of the 
divine power and presence, not on the grandeur of the human 
worshipper. The pomp of the 27th February will certainly not 
be pomp of this kind. It will, if it resemble the 23rd April, 1789, 
be a day on which the Prince of Wales will realize more vividly 
than ever before the grandeur of his earthly position, and perhaps 
feel more difficulty than ever in disrobing himself, even in the 
very act of divine worship, of those interior trappings which 
popularity, rank, and power gradually weave around the heart. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
tanec 
THE WARM LAKE OF NEW ZEALAND. 


(From A CORRESPONDENT.} 
November 4, 1871. 


I nAVE just returned from a visit to Rotomahana, the Warm 
Lake of New Zealand. I fear I cannot so describe it as to give 
any adequate idea of the grandeur and beauty of the scenery, but 
I may succeed in attracting a few travellers, who will feel as I do, 
that recollections which are never likely to fade are cheaply pur- 
chased by a visit to the antipodes. 


As these thicken the crater is likely, I believe, to close up, and the 
whole region will then be exposed to violent earthquakes. At 
present the shocks are insignificant. A few miles further we come 
to Terme, the head of Lake Tarawera. It was once a missionary 
station, and a church and an excellent mission-house are still 
But the church is closed, the mission-house deserted, 
and its beautiful garden left to ruin. The Maoris who used to 
worship have abandoned their Christianity and quitted the settle- 
ment. ‘Three miles further we come to Kariki, where the Maoris 
have put up an accommodation-house for tourists. It was first 
From this point the road to 
Rotomahana is by water, across the splendid sheet of Lake 
Tarawera, till we come to the stream Kaiwaka. 

Here fairy-land begins. I dip my hands into the water, and 
find it at a temperature of from 70° to 80°. For a distance of 
more than two miles this heat scarcely seems to vary, though here 


'and there we pass by a boiling spring, which a bather would do 


| 


that | 


In one part there are rapids, over which it is diffi- 
cult to force the canoe. ‘The vegetation of the banks is luxuriant, 
but sombre. Gradually we work up to Rotomahana. It is very 
like a Highland tarn bosomed amid grey hills, and is of no great 
size, about a mile long and half a mile broad. Here and there 
are broad rushes, in which myriads of water-fowl are breeding, 
protected by Maori law. ‘They know their safety, and scarcely 


well to avoid. 


‘stir at our approach. But our concern is not with the lake, but 


‘The opportunities are sufliciently few in 


From ‘Tauranga, on the east coast of the Northern Island, a | 
‘as perhaps the greatest natural wonder I have known. The Warm 


good bridle road of from fifty to sixty miles takes the traveller to 
Ohinemutu, on the banks of Lake Rotorua. He is here in the 
midst of geysers. Ifot springs bubble out in every direction, and 
hot streams run into the lake. There is some little danger in 
living at Ohinemutu. From time to time some one who impru- 
dently goes out at night wanders out of the small safe track, and 
sinks through a thin crust of earth into an abyss of boiling water 


or scalding mud. The soil is being gradually undermined. Middle- | 


aged men remember when what is now many feet out into the lake 
was firm land; and a ** pa” was swallowed some years ago, with all 
its inhabitants, by a sudden Jandslip. The Maoris, however, are still 
numerous in Ohinemutu, and use the hot springs for baths and 
cooking. An English speculator is about to build a hotel. It 
will be a capital starting-point to the greater marvels beyond. 
From Ohinemutu to Lake ‘Tarawera the road passes through a 
volcanic district. At one point the track lies between two pools, 
one a petrifying alum spring, the other a boiling and sulphurous 
geyser. Turn a few yards off the path, and you come upon an 


open crater from which steam is always issuing, and which has a 
miniature eruption every six months. 


The hill-side round is 


| new position. 


i 


with the geysers and marble benches on its banks. ‘The first we 
land at is known as Te Tarota. Imagine a succession of white 
marble terraces, fronded with stalactites at the sides, holding here 
and there basins of indescribably blue water, now two feet, now 
eight feet deep, and ascending gradually to a fathomless semi- 
circular crater, above which a cloud of steam broods, and from 
which a fountain of hot water is constantly welling forth. 1 
should guess the height at which the fountain flows to be some 
sixty feet above the lake, but this is simple conjecture. What I 
know is that the whole is on so large a scale as to astonish by its 
magnificence, and to put human emulation out of the question. 
As well reproduce Niagara in an English park as the terraces of 
Rotomahana at Aranjuez or Versailles. ‘Tarota, however, is not 
the great wonder of the lake. On the opposite side is another 
similar formation, Hokoteratera, which rises higher, with more 
regular terraces, with pink instead of white marble, and, if 
possible, with bluer water in its cavities. The steps are as easily 
climbed as a palace staircase, let us say as the Giant’s Staircase 
at Venice ; and even close to the summit the water is not too hot 
to admit of bathing. Our party all plunged into the pools, but 
picturesque as the brown Maories looked, one had a feeling that 
Ilaroun Alraschid’s ladies were the proper tenants of the spot. 
There are of course a host of minor marvels, such as a 
large mud-geyser, on the banks of Rotomahana. But it 
is difficult to find eyes for what is merely curious and may 
be scen elsewhere. I was not speciaily fortunate in the day of 
my visit. ‘The sky was clouded over, and the weather was so 
evidently breaking up that I was unable to linger as I could have 
wished. ‘To see the terraces or to shoot the rapids by moonlight 
are experiences which I can well believe add a charm even to the 
glories of Rotomahana. ‘Travellers in coming years are likely to 
be spared much of the discomfort which at present attends travel- 
ling in the New Zealand bush and sleeping in Maori inns. But 
under all disadvantages, I saw with an unbated sense Of delight 
what I think I shall never forget, never cease to look back upon 


Lake lies in the midst of romantic scenery. Some day, when 
Australasia is fully peopled, this district will be the Switzerland 
of the Southern Ilemisphere. A TRAVELLER. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
--——— 
THE DISSENTERS ON EDUCATION. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—The new School policy of the Dissenters requires to be made 
as clear to the public mind in general as it evidently is to the 
minds of your correspondents Mr. J. J. Brown and Professor 
Wilkins. I do not wonder that even Dissenters should be slow to 
realize whatit means. Inthe Bee Hive, which expresses the views 
of the Dissenting working-men, I notice an example of the 
difficulty which an ordinary Nonconformist finds in taking up the 
The Bee Iive of last Saturday says, ‘* The Non- 
conformist bodies have taken up the only ground fairly open to 
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them, of excluding direct religious, or properly speaking, dogmatic 
teaching from the schools altogether during the ordinary school 


hours.” Observe how the writer tries to qualify the ‘‘ thorough ” | 


policy adopted with such enthusiasm at Manchester. And no 
wonder, when in this same article he aflirms that ‘‘ the Noncon- 
formist bodies in this country were for years the sturdiest 
champions of religious education,” whilst a few weeks ago the Bee 
Hive declared that the maxim that the children of the English 
people should be educated in the State Schools ‘‘ as Christians ” 
ought to be printed in letters of gold. The new ground, it says, 
is that ‘‘ of excluding direct religious, or properly speaking, dog- 
matic teaching from the schools.” No, it is that of excluding a/! 
religious teaching, dogmatic or undogmatic, direct and indirect. 
It is to be excluded “ during the ordinary school hours.” No, it 
is to be excluded during all the week-day school hours. ‘The ex- 
clusion of any acknowledgment of God from systematic instruction 
is to be absolute except on Sundays. 

Mr. J. J. Brown shows us how entirely he has himself realized 
the principle involved in this policy. ‘* The Conference pronounced 
in the clearest manner for the separation of the secular and reli- 
gious teaching, the functions of the State andthe duties of Chris- 
tian people.” ‘The conclusions of the Conference may be 
expressed in a short sentence: —The School fur the State, and the 
Chureh for God.” The Church is to have nothing to do with the 
State. The School is to have nothing to do with God. The 
thoroughness of this separation is due not to the Birmingham 
League, but to the Nonconformist Conference. ‘The proposals of 
the Birmingham League might, so far as I can judge (and in this 
I differ from you, Sir, as well as from most Church critics of these 


proposals), be accepted for the sake of conciliation by the religious | 


bodies, at all events by the Church of England. ‘The managers of 
existing schools might give up the control aud maintenance of the 
schools during the hours of secular instruction to local school boards, 
if they were at liberty—as the League programme leaves them— 
to engage the same staff to give theological instruction during the 
remaining school time. But the Dissenters passed a resolution 
almost unanimously that Parliament should be required to forbid 
schoolmasters to give any religious instruction during their spare 
hours in the school building. Such an enactment would effectually 


prevent religious instruction being given on week-days at all. , 


Professor Wilkins is right in saying that ‘‘the vastness of the 
work of the voluntary religious education of the nation makes it 
simply absurd to suppose that it can ever fall, even in any large 
proportion, into professional hands.” Ile means,—into clerical 
hands. ‘The notion of a clergyman giving systematic instruction 
in his own person to all the children of his parish is a chimerical 
one. System and gradation are required in teaching the Bible 
and Church history, as well as in other kinds of instruction. In 
a school of boys, girls, and infants there may be some eighteen 
classes, besides the pupil-teachers. Let no one ask me to teach 
all the classes in my schools together for an hour aday. Sunday- 
school teaching, though the teachers may be numerous enough, is in 
general extremely inefficient, from the fact of the teachers not being 
trained. I wonder what sort of report an Inspector would give 
of the teaching carried on in an ordinary Sunday school. At 
present, so long as there are order and kindly feeling in a Sunday 
school, it is not very important that the instruction should be 
systematic and effective. But if the unsabbatical scheme of 
turning the Sunday into the most important school-day of the 
week is to be carried out, we shall be compelled to look into the 


difference between the work of trained teachers and that of well- | 


meaning but ignorant volunteers. May God avert the necessity ! 
But in the meantime, the object sought by the Dissenters with so 
much earnestness and unity is nothing short of this,—that school 
instruction, from Monday morning till Saturday night, shall be 
absolutely expurgated of any acknowledgment of ** God,” or any 
reference to ‘‘ the duties of Christian people.” 

But here I desire to call attention to an important limitation. 


The schools which are to be thus uncompromisingly secularized | 


are those for the working-classes only. 

The Dissenters would take away from the working-classes in the 
Three Kingdoms all opportunity of getting any week-day instruction 
for their children except that which has been completely secularized. 


They would say to the working people :—‘ You shall send your | 


children to school, and they shall have nothing but non-religious 
instruction there. Your children shall have no opportunity of 
learning anything about God and his ways, except what you 
yourselves may teach them, from Monday morning to Saturday 
night.’ Now, just imagine the same policy applied to the classes 
above the poor. Imagine it to be proposed that Parliament 
should absolutely prohibit every variety of theological instruction, 


|the reading of the Scriptures, and the use even of the Lord's 
Prayer, in all schools in the Three Kingdoms, from Eton down- 
wards. Would not the suggestion be received with derisive 
defiance? I know well what the feelings of parents in my own class 
would be. And I am nearly certain that Dissenters would feel 
with Churchmen in this matter. I should like to ask those of 
the Manchester delegates who were parents what their views are 
as to the education of their own children. The character of 
existing schools shows us sufficiently what parents in general 
prefer. How many schools are there which advertise that they 
will give no instruction in the Bible and have no prayers? It 
seems to me that we may observe two growing tendencies in the 
schools of highest estimation,—-one, to do away with the separa- 
tion between the secular and the spiritual; the other, to avoid 
what is merely hard and exclusive in doctrine. ‘The most popular 
schools, 1 believe, are those which give moderate Church-of-Eng- 
land teaching with due consideration for the religious opinions of 
all. Let all parents, then, who do not desire that the State 
‘should interfere to prevent their own children from receiving any 
| instruction as Christians on week-days, consider what right they 
_ have to impose such a disability by foree upon the poor. 

The right, Dissenters would say, is in the fact of the State con- 
tributing to the support of the schools for the poor. One ought, 
[ suppose, to be thoroughly impregnated with the Voluntary prin- 
ciple to be able to feel the absolute rightness of making great ques- 
tions of faith and practice turn wholly on the money hinge. The 
poor may say, ‘ We do not prefer schools in which it shall be for- 

| bidden by Act of Parliament to say prayers, or to sing hymns, or 
'to study the Scriptures.’ The answer of the Dissenters is, ‘It 
does not matter what you like; the schools are provided for you, by 
the help of rates and taxes which are partly paid by Dissenters.’ 
‘But,’ they may urge, ‘these very Dissenters evidently do not 
prefer for themselves the kind of schools which they wish to impose 
on us.’ ‘Never mind,’ is the answer, ‘what we like. What 
' we like we pay for,—we or others for us; if you want any other 
than secular instruction, you must provide it and pay for it your- 
| selves. It hurts our consciences to pay a rate towards any national 
object which is not completely disengaged from religion. The 
Sehool for the State, and the Church for God.’ 

The alarmist language of Professor Wilkins about saving, at all 
hazards, the children of England, Scotland, and Ireland from the 
misfortune of an education handed over entirely to a sacerdotal 
caste must sound strange outside the atmosphere of the Man- 
chester Conference. ‘The notion of the clergy of the Church of 
England being « caste is a sulliciently fanciful one, and the clergy 
certainly cannot persuade themselves that the youthful population 
of this country are enslaved to their influence. Our experience is 
that the working-people in general are perfectly satisfied with our 
schools, no difficulty occurring about dogma or doctrine, but that 
the religious influence obtained through the school is much less 
than we should have hoped or expected. ‘There may be country 
parishes in which the combined prestige of Church and landlord 
has tempted the clergyman to make an illegitimate use of school 
authority in dealing with the children of Dissenting parents, but 
I honestly believe that there is as much protection for a dependent 
labourer under the present system as under any other that could be 
devised. ‘The ** sacerdotal caste,” if excluded from the week-day 
school, would have an additional motive for using coercion in the 
interest of the Sunday school, which has no conscience clause and 
is visited by no inspector. 

I am surprised also by the apparently precise statement of 
Professor Wilkins that ‘‘ there are literally hundreds of schools of 
the strictest denominational character which are supported wholly 
by the Government grant, the children’s pence, and the fees paid 
from the rates for pauper children.” I was not aware that the 
fees paid anywhere for pauper children were different from those 
paid for others. And I should be very curious to know how it is 
that ‘ literally hundreds of schools” are supported by the pence 
and the grant without subscriptions. ‘The fees must in such cases 
| be very high, and that can only be in prosperous manufacturing 
districts, where there is sure to be a choice of schools. 

I cannot believe that the policy adopted by this Conference will 
receive the hearty support of the moderate Dissenters throughout 
the country when they really understand what it means. Religious 
equality is no doubt dear to them; but they will feel that it may 
be purchased at too high a cost, if it is to involve a practical ex- 
clusion of all religion from the schools for the poorer classes, and 
a denial to those classes of a liberty which the richer would 
indignantly refuse to part with.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. Luewertyn Davies. 
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THE DUBLIN REVIEW ON THE FOUNDATION OF 
MORALS. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘“ SPECTATOR.) 

Srr,—I have to thank you for your very kind appreciation of my 
last article on Mr. Mill, but [am bound in fairness to make one 
explanation. The argument which you select (I think quite justly) 
as the strongest of those directed ad hominem against Mr. Mill, 
did not originate with me, I derived it (as I expressly state in 
my article) from Mr. Mivart’s ‘‘ Genesis of Species”; who pro- 
fesses himself indebted for it to Rev. Father Roberts, a Catholic 
priest of high ability and well versed in things philosophical.—I 
am, Sir, &c., W. G. Warp. 





THE INDIAN ARMY. 
(To THe EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Sr1r,—In his able letter on ** Our Indian Wars,” Colonel Meadows 
Taylor has certainly proved, if any proofs, indeed, were needed, 
that a small English force can dispose of a host of native warriors, 
and that we have no reason to fear that any native combination 
could prove too strong for us. ‘There is one question, however, 
that he has not touched upon, and that is the financial one. It 
would be difficult, I grant, to find anyone who doubts that we 
could, if necessary, retake India from one end to the other, and 
with a much smaller force than we have there at present ; but it 
would, I conceive, be quite impossible to find anyone who could 
tell you how the bill is to be paid, should we ever have to put 
down another rising. The alarmists, then, are perfectly right to 
see that we have a very strong force in India, not because it is 
needed to put down an insurrection, but because a small force 
might tempt the disaffected to rise against us. Were our Indian 
financial affairs in a healthy condition, we might risk the chance of 
another rising, but till they are, I am afraid we must keep a strong 
force in the country.—I am, Sir, &c., 


24 Park Lane, February 5, 1872. Rosert H. Extior. 


INSANITY AND CRIME. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR, ] 
Srr,—Whilst entirely agreeing with your own article and the 
able letter of Ex” in your last number, I think that there are 
still two practical considerations which have not been brought 
into sufficient prominence in the discussion of the case. 

1. If Christiana Edmunds was insane, and therefore presumably 
irresponsible at the time she committed her crime, she ought to 
have been placed under restraint previously tu the perpetration of 
it. Now, will any one be bold enough to assert that two medical 
men would have been then justified in signing a certificate which 
would have consigned her to a lunatic asylum? Or, if they had 
signed such a certificate, would not the relatives and friends who 
have now done their utmost to prove her mad have brought an 
action against them for falsely imprisoning a sane woman, and 
have procured her liberation? ‘The plea of hereditary tendency 
would have entirely fallen to the ground, unless borne out by 
overt acts, showing that this tendency had developed itself. 
Either we must go the length of aflirming that every subject of 
such a tendency ought to be kept under restraint, for fear of the 
injury he may do to others or to himself; or we must hold him 
responsible for any criminal offence he may commit, unless the 
evidence of actval insanity should be apparent in the crime itself. 
There are, doubtless, cases in which a latent fire suddenly and 
irresistibly blazes up; but that of Clfristiana Edmunds was cer- 





tainly not one of these, for it was marked by the coolest calculation | 


of consequences to herself, which is just what the really insane are 
incapable of making. Her reckless disregard of conseyences to 
others is unfortunately too common a feature of a certain type of 
mind to be regarded as evidence of insanity. 

2. But granting that Christiana Edmunds was possessed by a 
dominant passion, which at last acquired such a mastery over 
her as to render her its slave, it does not follow that she was 
therefore irresponsible for any action she might commit at its 
prompting. For it is obvious that this passion was of gradual 
growth, and that in its early stage she hud the power of restrain- 
ing it. I well remember that when going through the Hanwell 
Asylum with Dr. Conolly more than thirty years ago, he remarked 
to me in one of the female wards, ‘It is my belief that two- 
thirds of these women are here through the habitual indulgence 
of an originally bad temper.” Now the whole of the moral 


treatment of insanity consists in bringing suitable motives to sel/- 
restraint to bear on the patient, and no probability is better 
established than that many persons would decome insane, if they 
were not led by judicious guidance to abstain from brooding 
over morbidly exaggerated feelings, and trained to keep excitable | 


Remove the fear of condign punish- 


passions under restraint. 
ment, and you take away from such persons one of the most 


powerful motives to self-control. There are thousands and teng 
of thousands of men and women in the midst of us whose minds 
are so ill balanced as to be upset (like the poor *- Captain”) by any 
gust of passion that carries them past the boundary of stable 
equilibrium ; and nothing is so effective a Lallast as the abiding 
consciousness that any crime they may commit will be visited 
with just and severe retribution.—I am, Sir, &c., Mepicvs. 








BOOKS. 
aScalieetoem 
CHARLES BONER AND MISS MITFORD.* 

In these pleasant volumes Miss Kettle has revived the memory 
of one of those men who inhabit, as it were, the atmosphere of 
literature, and who, without making any great mark in their own 
proper persons, occupy a large place iu the affections and in the 
correspondence of writers of note. Miss Mitford was really fond 
of Charles Boner, and wrote him some scores of lively, gossippy 
letters, embodying literary and political judgments (particularly on 
the Emperor Napoleon) which read rather oddly now ; and he had 
intercourse with Wordsworth, Lever, Gilfillan, the Arnolds, 
Carlyle, and a host of other notabilities. His own contributions 
to literature were numerous; a work on ‘Transylvania and 
Chamois-hunting in Bavaria were the natural and lively result 
of his long residence abroad in the family of a German nobleman ; 
and he wrote besides volumes of ballads, critical articles on 
German literature for the English Press, and many translations. 
| In 1865 he became the Vienna correspondent for the Daily News, 
| and wrote most interesting letters. We note particularly those 
on the unfortunate Archduke Maximilian. 

Charles Boner was born in 1815, at a village near Bath, and 
was a strong and beautiful boy until the age of six, when one of 
| those cruel accidents befell him of which one shudders to read. A 
| young student under the elder Boner’s tuition squeezed the hand 
| of poor little Charles (in a fit of obstinate horse-play) so severely 
| that, says the victim, ‘‘from that day forth for nine years I 
| Suffered severely and continuously. Yet 1 had my seasons of 
| enjoyment, when for a few hours free from pain, I hopped about 

the room and desired nothing in the world.” It was natural that 

| a child so circumstanced should dig and delve into all sorts of litera- 
ture, and so he laid the foundations of the versatile faculty for 
which in later life he was remarkable. When he was a lad of six- 
teen he became tutor to the two sons of Constable, the painter, and 
ever remained in close intimacy with that family for nearly 
forty years. Mr. Boner went to East Bergholt with Charles Con- 
‘stable, and writes :—‘‘ 1 saw the scenes of all his great pictures; 
spots which were familiar to me, though I had never been in 
Suffolk, for Constable so often talked to me about them, and I had 
seen so many sketches of them under various aspects, that it 
seemed at last as if I, too, had lived bodily among them.” 

Boner was yet a very young man when, after the death of both his 
parents, he became a permanent resident in Germany. An invita- 
tation from Baron Auguste Doernberg, the then Postmaster-General 

|of Austria, took him to Ratisbon, and there he was offered the 
| post of tutor in the family of Prince Thurn and Taxis, Baron 
| Doernberg’s brother-in-law. This post, which he retained for 
twenty years, speedily grew into a position of varied respon- 
| sibility and contidence. ere, in the free life of a German 
-nobleman’s castle, the young English tutor got health and 
found a position far superior to his 
nominal one. ‘The frieuds of the house invited him to their 
homes, and allowed him unlimited hunting. ‘In the royal 
domains of the King of Bavaria, and the forests of the Prince of 
‘Leiningen, and of many of the German nobles, he pursued the 
chamois and other game with intense delight; and the exclusive 
circles of the highest society in Austria and Bavaria welcomed 
him with cordial kindness.” He dedicated a book on “ Forest 
Creatures” to Duke Ernest of Saxe-Coburg Gotha, one of his 
companions in sport, and he wrote much and well on the sylvan 
life wherein was his greatest delight. 

In 1844-5 he passed some months in England, and then it was 
that, seeing much literary society, he contracted a lasting intimacy 
with Miss Mitford, and begat a correspondence which spread over 
ten years of her remaiuing life. He seems to have attached more 
importance to her letters than to those of the many other remark- 
able people with whom he was associated, for Miss Kettle tells us 
that during the last month of his life, March, 157U, during the 


strength, aud 





* Memoirs and Letiers of Charles Boner, with Letters of Mary Rassell Mitford, Edited 
by R. M. Kettle. Loudon: Bentley. 
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progress of an illness which, though painful, had no appearance of | Marie (of her mother we hear nothing), comes home from school, 
being dangerous, Mr. Boner occupied himself in arranging and | and settles with her father in Munich. “ Before that time,” says 
transcribing Miss Mitford's letters, intending to publish them in a} she, ‘he used often to come and visit me at school, and in the 
volume with a memoir. Owing to his long residence abroad, he | holidays we made delightful little excursions, on foot, together in 
only heard of the life of his old friend being given to the world the mountains of the Tyrol. I never was happier than at that 
after its publication. |time. ‘The life we led together from the year 1860 until my 
On December 12, 1845, Miss Mitford fires off her first shot,— | marriage in 1865 was most happy,—we both felt it to be so; I 
and what a correspondent she was! how she read and read! how could not possibly think of any greater happiness than that it 
she wrote and wrote! In these days of post-cards and penny | might always remain the same. My dear father showed me all I 
papers we have no mental breath to expend on the feats of even had to attend to in our housekeeping, and himself conducted my 
twenty-five years ago; and the authoress of Owr Village | studies. We lived very quietly without going into society, and 
belonged to an older generation, and had reminiscences of but | very modestly, as we had very little to spend in luxuries. My 
lately extinguished franks. In this first letter she speaks of | father thoroughly understood economy, and was practically self- 
Casimir Delavigne, St. Beuve, and Balzac, of Sandman and Old | denying.” In September, 1865, Mr. Boner published, in London, 
Bogie, of Rudolf of Hapsburg, Ben Jonson, Dickens, Forster, | his largest and most important work, Transylvania, and during 
Mark Lemon, and Douglas Jerrold, of Carlyle, Cromwell, Leslie, | the last years of his life he wrote incessantly for London news- 
and Constable. The next combines Miss Edgeworth and Hans | papers, and, as his editor remarks, ‘‘ his perfect knowledge of the 
Christian Andersen ; and the third contains such a shower of German language, and familiarity with the literature, cus- 
proper names that to attempt to recapitulate them would be toms, and politics of the German, Ilungarian, Roumanian, and 
labour lost. About all such Miss Mitford says something-gay ‘Sclavonic nations gave infinite variety as well as depth to 
and kindly, darting from one to another like an epistolary butter- | his communications from Vienna to the different London jour- 
fly, the sun always glistening on her wings as she sips from | als. Ile brought to bear on the voluminous topics set before him 
flower to flower. Her literary judgment is perhaps as true as can | the full force of a most powerful and highly cultivated intellect, 
be expected, seeing that she read everything, and passed an | as well as an intimate acquaintance, such as few Englishmen could 
opinion on everything she read, without ever seeming to incur a | Obtain, with society in the most exclusive circles.” His health, 
literary indigestion. Yet one might think Balzac, Count Joseph however, suffered from the climate of the Austrian capital, and his 
de Maistre, and the Diary of Madame D’Arblay would have had, | daughter (who had lately married Professor Ilorschelt) says that 
taken conjointly, the effect of certain salts rashly partaken of by | every time he went to Pesth on political matters he had fever, and 
a drug-loving patient, who died because they ‘* blew up inside.” | grew more weak each time. In 1869 he returned to Munich to 
But her practical judgment on what was likely to result in | live altogether with the Horschelts, and under their roof he died 
regard to pens or principles was oddly at fault. She tells usin / in April, 1870. In him the literary world lost a man well known, 
February, 1847, that “ Mr. Walter's (Times) health is failing, | it is true, for vivid and excellent writing, but more remarkable in 
and the paper will have to combat the success of the Daily News.” | his own proper person for culture, goodness, and the possession of 
Jupiter is Jupiter still, and likely to remain so! But of all the | high social esteem, both in Germany and at home. 
astonishing pages to read now-a-days are those in which she adores | 
Louis Napoleon. We have now a somewhat clear idea of the Ex- | 
Emperor. We know how able in some directions he was, how failing | 
in others ; we know his power of grasping certain large ideas, such of iss 
as are involved in free-trade and in a kind of governmental }ymour and moral depth of touch of (George Eliot, though 
socialism, and we have had awful experience of that moral flaw | they deal with French life? We say authoress, because it is 
which caused rottenness to breed beneath the shadow of his hardly possible that the author should be a writer of the male 
Ilere is Miss Mitford in 1853 : sex. There is, for excellence of this order, far too much 
Tow charmed I am with this delicacy, too much of detail and minute effect, too little care 


‘ : and intellectual ends, to admit of our conceivin 
more than charmed with the speech in which he annonnced it, so sud- f the " 7 I ms t sarcel livi 8 
den, so unexpected, so condensed, so full of bold and truthful appeal to ° the author asa man. in many FOSpOCss, earneieaeA & man Aving 
common human feeling...... Wise were the French to consolidate could produce so much of literary effect; but if he could, he 


pepe G renee and to choose the — —_ man now oe would certainly produce more. ‘The only partial failure in this 
to plan for them large measures and wise ameliorations, rejoice in # oe oe a “els 
all that he has done, and think the Princess Mathildo a great simpleton exquisitely coloured sketch of French life is the hero, M. de 
to desert a man of genius for a more common young prince.” Savigny, who is painted just as a woman would paint such a man, 
- oe , as possessing the highest intensity of tenderness whilst in love, an 
Then of Paris improvements,—Mr. Bennoch goes to Paris and ** P® 8 “A y s e, and 
tells her that showing even exaggerated sternness and silent reserve when 
lls at, — : ery 
: t . . offended, but who, nevertheless, looms vague and inlefinite in 
“Not only in boauty, but in porfect drainago, supply of wator, and 4 picture which is full of keen and bright definition in 
work-people’s habitations, Louis Napoleon has dono in two gears all : The whol f cl is f 
that we have been talking about and have not done intwenty. Tell me all its other parts. mS WARS GrOEp  ¢ 1aracters is for the rest, 
anything you hear of this great man Yes, my Emperor is | nearly perfect. Perhaps not the easiest, and yet one of the most 
indeed a man to be proud of. Tell mo anything you hear of him or of | brilliant of the sketches, is that of Coquin, the poodle, who is the 


his sweet wife. I suppose the Countess Tascher de ta Pagerie is now in | ¢. ; see 
Paris. Those papers are admirable. It is delightful to seo the solemn first actor to come upon the scene, and who, let_us suggest to the 
coxcomb Guizot and the little seamp Thiers so completely put aside, authoress, the unity of art should have induced her to leave the 


and the Governments and Courts who held to one another’s rottenness last in view as the beautiful story closes. From bis first introdue- 





THE ROSE GARDEN.* 
Wuo is this authoress whose tales have all the soft atmosphere 
‘Thackeray’s, and no slight flavour of the bright 


authority. 


* Now, to come to my Emperor. 
marriage, the finest homage ever paid to woman and to love, and how for bold outlines 


forced to come round. Can anybody depend ou Austria and Prussia, 
especially the latter.” 

Oh, Miss Mitford! Miss Mitford! you were a most excellent, 
kind, clever, woman; gifted with even a certain dejicate genius 
of appreciation for art and literature, violets and hayfields, grey- 
hounds and village children ; but your political foresight was of 
the very flimsiest, and there is a whimsical intesest in your 
observations of twenty years ago which is due to their utter 
wrongheadedness, as proved by the events. We will conclude an 
extract from these amusing and clever letters by a very sweet 
confession of faith from the old woman whose death-bed was so 
nigh :— 

“We have seldom, I think, spoken of religion. I always firmly believed 
in the Divine Mission, but I used to worry myself about the manner of 
it. This long visitation, however, has been, I firmly believe, sent in 
mercy to draw me closely to Him. I have read the whole of the New 
Testament through once, the Gospels twico, and am now going through 
them again for the third time; and I feel that the mystery being above 
our finite faculties, the only way is to take it exactly as it is written, 
and throw ourselves on the mercy of God through the great Mediator.” 
Charles Boner was in England a year before Miss Mitford's death, 
and she welcomed him with the greatest delight. 


Tn 1860 a new figure appears in the biography ; a little daughter, | 


‘. 


tion in the unequal conflict with M. Picard’s dog, from which he 
‘is rescued by M. de Savigny, and goes off, with a torn ear indeed, 
but with his tail in the air, ynder the false impression that 
because he had received overwhelming reinforcements he had 
been victorious in the combat, to his discovery of Renée lying in 
a swoon in the rose garden, Coquin is painted with perfect 
truth and humour. We ‘‘ admire,” as the Americans say, when, 
| walking on his hind legs, he brings in the important letter by 
which so much of this story hangs, and Renée praises him for his 
discernment in knowing the letter was for her mother ;—*‘ For 
Madame, my jewel,—that is right! That foolish Manuela had 
put it ona shelf, and there was this clever one sitting and watching 
it!” But we admire still more at the delicacy of his consideration 
for the feelings of others when, after the mountain song in which 
they all join, Renée tells ns, ** Bah! it is false! out of tune,—andI 
am the worst of you all. Did you not see poor Coguin howling 
under his breath? He would not hurt me by letting me hear, the 
treasure!” Coquin, who is a mimic and can play dominoes, is deli- 
cious; but still more delicious is the heroine Renée,—for she, and 
‘not Gabrielle, Coquin’s mistress, is the true central figure of the 
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* The Rose Garden. By the Author of “ Unawares.” London: Smith 
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piece,—Renée the true Parisian, with her mercurial feelings, her 
warmth of insight, her delight in pleasure, her dread of the terrible 
and of the terribleness of truth, and yet with that deep, impulsive 
sincerity which sometimes even overcomes her deliberate preference 
of insincerity to pain. No sketch in modern fiction so slight as 
this,—the whole tale only takes up one siall volume,—has ex- 
ceeded it in power. Rence, from beginning to end, in her love and 
in her malice, in her generosity and in her selfishness, in her 
incisiveness and in her cowardice, always weak at heart, always 
graceful, always keen, and always brilliant, is a picture to 
remember by the side of Miss Thackeray’s Keine in the 
Village on the Cliff, a sketch to which it presents a curious 
and striking contrast. And the picture of Renée is the 
more perfect for the companion picture of her mother, Mdme. 
Dalbarade, the affectionate, keen, satirical, worldly mother, 
full of unwise love for her child, deficient in sympathy for those 
of different natures, a little worn by anxiety and trouble, but 
ever ready to enjoy the present if she could only cast behind her 
the burden of the past. ‘There is much more pains taken iu litera- 
ture than there used to be to study the family likenesses between 
parent and child; and the likeness and yet difference between 
Mdme. Dalbarade and Renée offer quite a model of such studies. 
Renée has more breadth, more sympathy, more instantane- 
ous insight, and’ less hardness than her mother; and as a 
consequence she has more brilliance, but is in character something 
the weaker of the two. We cannot give a better specimen of 
the book than the conversation in which Madame Dalbarade per- 
suades Renée to ask her future husband, M. de Saviguy, for the 
post of agent for her own uncle, Madame Dalbarade’s brother, a 
good-for-nothing who had ruined M. Dalbarade and disgraced his 
own name, which he had changed, but who for that very reason 
had it in his power to break off the match by explaining who he 
really was, if Madame Dalbarade could not persuade Renée to do 
his bidding :— 

“There is, however, another person whom I believe you must take 
with you,’ said Mdme. Dalbarade, after a moment’s pause. —' Who then ?’ 
—‘Ma chérie, you will not, I fear, like it, but you must be reasonable.’-— 
It was early morning, and Renée was in her mother’s room. A light 
shower was falling at the time; the pleasant cool smell of summer rain 
upon the hot ground came up; a number of little sparrows chirruped 
with all their might; Renéo, leaning against the window, was flinging 
little bits of bread, over which they rejoiced and quarrelled. ‘Is it 
perhaps, Jacqueline’s niece?’ she asked carelessly. — ‘No, it is 
some one nearer you—your uncle Jerome—Armand.’—‘ Mamma! '"— 
Renée had turned round with flashing eyes. —‘ Yes, indeed.” — 
‘What do you say!’ cried the young girl, in a harsh, passionate voice. 


But Mdme. Dalbarade looked at her steadily.—' Renée, believe me, I | 


have done my utmost to avert this, but he is inexorable. —‘ He, inexor- 
able!—he! Mafoi! but I think that is putting matters the wrong way.’ 
—‘So it is, but—if this were a necessity.’—‘ It is not—it shall not be.’ 
—‘ Do not speak so loud, Renée.’—‘ He may hear—they may. all hear! 
I detest him, and never, never, never shall he come to Chateau Les- 
tourde. There is my word for it.’ But in spite of her vehomence 
there was something of fear in Renéo’s voice. Why was her mother so 


persistent, so grave? Why did she still shake her head? She dashed | 


the crumbs she had all this time held tight in her little hands upon the 
ground. ‘Ma Mére, do you understand me ?’— Listen, my very dear. 
When I heard what I tell you, I said as you, this shall never bo; but— 
my poor child, we are not strong enough to deal with that man, I was 
obliged te promise all—everything—or he would have prevented your 
marriage, and that would have broken my heart.’.—‘ He! How then ?’— 
“He would have said anything, have turned M. de Savigny against you 
at the first.’—‘ At the first—but now ?’ Rence answered, with a shrug, 
and a smile of triumph in her eyes. ‘Petite maman, be tranquil.’— 
Mdme. Dalbarade was silent. She looked up at length and said slowly, 
‘Renée, if M. de Savigny knew who he was, would he still marry you ?’ 
—The girl's eyes dilated; she became pale. ‘Mamma,’ she faltered, * but 
ho would never tell !'—' You do not know him. He has no shame, and 
he says he has nothing to lose. That is what makes me fear. I had 
better tell you his demands. He declares he is tired of journeying 
about, that he desires for the present, at all events, a quiet home. He 
wishes to be J/ntendunt to M. de Savigny.—* Jatendant ! But that in 
itself would be a disgrace!’—'He says he wishes for occupation, 
that it is difficult to find what he wants. He could not obtain any 
public appointment without inquiries being made. And, without doubt, 
he reflects that as your uncle the position would be made as little dero- 
gatory to him as possible.’—‘ I shall go mad ina moment, I believe. No, he 
shall not, he shall not!’ cried Renée, choked with passion.—‘ Well,’ 
said Mdme. Dalbarade, with a sigh, ‘it rests with yourself. Are you 
content to give up everything,—to relapse into poverty—to have lost 
both your suitors? or do you believe that M. de Savigny’s love will 
stand the test of learning who his future uncle is ?’—‘ You are very 
cruel, mamma.’—' No, Rence, I have done my best. Fate is against 
us.’—‘ But you speak so calmly.’—‘ Because I do not feel as I used, 
that is the truth. The heart is a machine which becomes a little worn 
out with age.’ Yet she did not look as if she were not suffering. There 
was a kind of dull pallor about her lips. if Renés had not been too 
excited to noticoit. She was putting her mother’s questions to herself. 
Would Jean indeed stand such a test? Could she give up her visions? 
‘If every one were as good as M. de Méhun!’ she cried out passion- 
ately; and then a new anguish came into her heart, She flung herself 
down, and laid her bead upon the window-sill, against which the soft cool 
rain was falling, ‘Mamma,’ she said, ‘do you know what we are 


———.» 


doing? Do you know that if Jean finds out he will never forgive me— 


never! Oh, what shall I do, what shall I do!’ Mdme. Dalbarade who 
knew by this what Renée would do, gave a sigh of relief. ‘Bah ‘little 
foolish one,’ she said, gaily. ‘Is that all which troubles you? There 
are harmless little deceptions without which the world could not exist. 
When once he is your husband all will go well. You will ask Jean for 
this at once, and, for your own sake, 1 implore you to show your dis- 
like to Jerome less vigorously. Va donc! let us think no more of disa- 
greeables, Do you know that your corbeille arrives to-morrow? Icould 
tell you something, but I will not.’—‘ Yes, yes, tell me,’ said Renée 
lifting her head—‘Do you remember the point d’Alencon of the 
Princess D —, of which you read Mdme. Ferrier’s description ?—*‘ Per- 
fectly.'—‘ There are some financial difficulties, and the lace has been 
sold, and from what our little milliner writes "—It is in my 
corbeille !’ cried Renée, enchanted. ‘Ma chére amie, I do not say— 
only I believe there are no bounds to M. de Savigny’s generosity.’— 
‘That point d’Alencon—I shall dream of it! There is nothing in the 
whole world like point d’Alencon. Madlle. de la Villemar had only 
Mechlin. Truly, mamma, it is charming to be married!’ And M. 
Jerome was forgotten.” 





Here you have the mother and daughter etched with the most 
perfect definition, and all the story is in keeping with this scene. 
‘There is another study of parent and child in the book almost equally 
good, and still more indicative of humour, though slighter,—that 
of Madame de Mchun and her son, the pompous, heavy, chivalrous, 
generous-hearted Frenchman of quality who loves Renée so hon- 
estly, and is so clumsy in his love-making. ‘There, again, the 
family likeness between mother and son is just as it would be in 
real life, —the substantial qualities common to both, but the mother 
possessing more tact, and more capacity for loving self-deception, 
the son showing a higher standard of chivalry and disinterestedness. 
The humour of this picture, slight as it is, is exquisite of its kind, 
and might have been drawn by a French Miss Austen, though « 
French Miss Austen with more sentiment and tenderness, if with 
less power. 

The descriptive clement of the story is that which most reminds 
us of Miss Thackeray. ‘The writer’s sense of beauty is exquisite, 
and the flush of delicate colour which she manages to diffuse over 
her pictures has just such a mellow charm in it as Claude gives to. 
his most exquisite sunsets. ‘The effect is always painted in rela- 
tion to the feelings which it excites at the moment,—like this, for 


instance, for a summer-evening picture,—the place is Bayonne,— 
| of the scene in which one of the heroines (Gabrielle) takes leave of 


the man she loved, and the other, Renée, who marries him, uses her 
fascination over him in the interest of her uncle, who has her in 
his power. It is a beautiful framework for a scene both of sad 
leave-taking and of agitated passion :— 

“That was one farewell, and there was another only known to 
Gabrielle on the afternoon M. de Savigny came back. No one had 
expected him to return so quickly. Renée and her mother had gone of 
to a reception where all the Bayonne world were to eat bonbons and 
gossip, and Gabrielle was sitting alone in the balcony when he came in. 


| He only stayed afew moments; he was gone almost before she knew that 


she had put out her hand and he had taken it. Nevertheless this was 
the real leave-taking—just one of those one-sided farewells of which the 
world is full, out in the pretty balcony, where a great passion-flower 
was clinging with its strong young tendrils, and the air was sweet with 
flowers. This was the end, as sho thought. But it does not do for us 
to talk about the end. The threads which we think we lay down are 
often wound about our life. It has been said before that Renée was 
indulged in a little more liberty than was usual with girls in her posi- 
tion. She took advantage of it that very night to draw M. de Savigny 
into the baleony before he left them. The awnings were up; every- 
thing rested quietly under the deep serene sky in which faint stars 
were shining. In the summer darkness, scarcely more than twilight, 
Rencée'’s white dress stood out softly against the shadows; she had stuck 
a bunch of deep red carnations in her hair, and two more in the front of 
her dress. She and Jean leaned against the corner of the balcony, 
beyond the little white circle of light which poured from the room 
where the others were sitting.” 

Perhaps the book has only one fault. It is too ideal for the truth 
of human life. Not that it paints people as perfect, far from it ; but 
that it makes both the good and the evil of an ideal type, and brings 
both good and evil to an ideal conclusion. ‘The chance is very great 
that M. de Mchun, generous and noble-hearted as he is, would not 
have remained single for his love of Renée, nor Gabrielle for her 
love of M. de Saviguy. Again, the chance is that M. de Savigny’s 
wrath at the deception practised upon him by Renée would uever 
have taken that ideal form,—that manner of suppressed wrath 
and resentful reserve which is so well calculated for the purposes 
of a novelist. ‘There is plenty of room for idealism in evil as wel! 
as in good, and this beautiful writer avails herself of every open- 
ing for it. Still, idealistic though it be, there is quite enough of 
fine drawing in this beautiful tale to make it read like life; and its 
idealism ouly makes it the more delightful, though not altogether 
the more true,—for in art the true and the delightful are by no 
meaus identical, except under the treatment of the most powerful 


hands. 
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THE LAND OF DESOLATION.* 

Dr. Hayes deserves the thanks of every intelligent reader of 
Arctic travels. Ile understands his subject thoroughly ; so well, 
indeed, that he can fearlessly condescend to make it interesting, 

and, instead of furnishing us with the usual carefully dated 
jottings, from diaries kept under circumstaaces beneath which the 
imagination itself is at the freezing-point at which torpor ensues, 

he tells his narrative as he may have told it first to eager listeners 
at the fireside. ‘The illustrations, too, are remarkably good. We 

have one before us now iu which we see Dr. Hayes and the Cap- 

tain crossing the crevasse, on an ice-bridge so narrow they have to 

sit astride and propel themselves across. It tells its own tale all 

but the sequel, and we confess it is not without some. anxiety 

we turn the page to ascertain if the remarkable feat were 

really accomplished in safety, and not also without hearty 

sympathy with the feeling implied in the Captain’s remark 

that ‘‘he doesn’t want anymore of that sort of thing.” 

Dr. Hayes undertook his voyage under favourable circum- 

stances, in company with a small party of friends, in the 

steam yacht of Mr. William Bradford, the well-known artist 

of the Arctic regions. ‘Their voyage was a leisurely one. 

The extent of their range along the coast of Greenland was 

more than a thousand miles, and they visited the most northerly 

outpost of civilization, the last house, that is, the nearest to the 

North Pole of any on the globe. ‘There, in that fearful snow- 

clad desert, stills dwells a Christian family,— in a little white 

house, upon a naked rock, with the white-and-red emblein of 

Danish sovereignty fluttering from a little flagstaff on the roof,” | 
and no other human beings, save a few ignorant savages, within 

fifty miles. Here, in complete isolation, is the voluntary exile Peter 
Jensen, and his wife and little children. It is not easy to 
conjecture how difficult life under its ordivary conditions must 
have become before a man who had once borne a musket in the 
ranks of the army and «1 woman bred in the midst of the civiliza- 
tion of Copenhagen could be induced to accept such a life as this. 
Dr. Hayes thinks it was the man’s own restless nature which 
impelled him, and says he had lived several years in Greenland 
before he first knew him, in 1860-61, and that, ‘like all other men 
who have returned to the primitive life of the hunter, he could 
never again take kindly to other ways.” 

Our author has given much careful attention to the pre- 
sent condition and ancient history of Greenland. A_ brief 
abstract condensed from these pages will not be without 
interest for our readers, and if it sends them to Dr. Hayes’ 
book for further information, they will be well rewarded. 
He commences his story by an abstract from the old chronicles, 
which narrate that ‘On a gloomy night in the month of 
July, 1585, the ship Sunshine, of fifty tons, ‘fitted out’ by 
divers opulent merchants of London, for the discovery of a North- 
West passage, came in a thick and heavy mist to a place where 
there was a mighty roaring as of waves dashing on a rocky shore.’ 
The captain of this ship was brave old John Davis, who when he 
had discovered his perilous situation put off ina boat, and thereby 
discovered that his ship was embayed in fields and hills of ice, the 
crashing together of which made the fearful sounds that he had 
heard. ‘The ship drifted helplessly through the night, aud when 
the morning dawned the people saw the tops of the mountains 
white with suow, and of a sugar-loaf shape, standing above the 
clouds; while at their base the land was deformed and rocky, and | 
every where beset with ice, which made such irksome noise that the 
land was called ‘‘the Land of Desolation.” So much for the old 
chronicle, which Dr. Hayes paraphrases from his own experience 
thus :— 

“On a gloomy night in the month of July, 1869, the ship Panther, 
of three hundred and fifty tons, fitted out for a summer voyage by a 
party in pursuit of pleasure, came in a like manner, through a thick and 
heavy mist, to a place where there was a mighty roaring as of waves 
dashing on a rocky shore. The captain of this ship was John Bartlett, 
who, when he had discovered his perilous situation, put off in a boat, 
and returned with the knowledge that the Panther, like the Sun- 
shine of old, was embayed in ‘fields and hills of ice,’ the crashing 
together of which made the fearful sounds that he had heard; and then, 
when the morning dawned, ‘the peoplo saw the tops of mountains white 
with snow, and of a sugar-loaf shape, standing above the clouds ; while at 
their base the land was deformed and rocky,’ and the shore was every- 
where beset with ice, which made such ‘irksome noise’ that the people 
knew their ship had drifted to the self-same spot where the Sunshine 
had drifted nearly three hundred years before, and that the land before 
them was Davis's ‘ Land of Desolation.” 

Fortunately they had the blindest confidence in their captain, who, 
in his pious horror of ‘ heaving to” even to wait for daylight. 
had managed to steer his vessel in the teeth of a fierce storm so 
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close to the desolate land, that they found themselves with an 
island of rock on one side and an island of ice on the other, but 
consoled themselves in true American fashion by reflecting that, 
‘‘after all, rashness was a safer quality than timidity,” and in the 
long run the wisdom of the American mind was justified. The 
memories of the crew stored with legends of a people who had 
once dwelt in peace and plenty on these inhospitable shores, 
where the keenest eyes could now only discern illimitable wastes of 
ice, mountain peaks white with everlasting snow, and huge ice- 
bergs of enormous magnitude slowly moving through the angry 
waters. <A pilot, however, at length appeared on the scene, a non- 
descript individual who emerged from the sea, and appeared to 
have suddenly come up from its depths, a kind ‘‘of marine centaur,” 
who * smelt fishy ;” but under this strange guidance they did reach 
Julianashaab, and the Land of Desolation was touched at last. All 
the southern part of it is called Julianashaab, and the town or little 
port where the Panther cast anchor was the capital. ‘The Gover- 
nor of the colony is called a Colonibestyrere, or ‘* Steerer” of it ; 
and there are eleven other Colonibestyreres in the country, one 
for each of the eleven other districts, which, as Dr. Hayes informs us, 
stretch northward to the very confines of the habitable globe. The 
whole place is under Danish rule, which rule seems in all respects 
admirable, though Dr. Hayes cannot help expressing a regret that 
when America had the chance she did not buy a large share in the 
colony. 

But the real interest of the little town, with its native Parlia- 
ment, its mission Church, and meagre life, lay in its ancient his- 
tory; for here, Dr. Hayes tells us, was the spot where * Eric the 
Red” had come nine centuries before, and with his followers had 
founded an independent State, which for five hundred years main- 
tained a place in the world’s history, and then passed away, 
leaving scarcely a trace behind save a few ruins, among them an 
aucient church, in which Eric the Red himself worshipped after he 
abaudoned the service of the war-god Odin, Dr. Hayes visited 
this church, and found its walls quite perfect ; they were from ten 
to eighteen feet in altitude, and even the ‘‘ form of the gable is 
still preserved.” ‘The arched window in the east was nearly per- 
fect, and Dr. Hayes remarks that the church was constructed with 
singular exactness as to orientation. ‘There were evidences on 
every side of an ancient town, with traces of arable land once 
richly cultivated. Proofs were not wanting that the change in 
climate must have been considerable during the last nine centuries. 
Dr. Hayes mentions that in the old chronicles of the voyages of 
those eminent Northmen who followed the fortunes of Eric, little 
mention is made of ice as a disturbing element in navigation. 


‘The very title of the fiord on the border of which stands the 


present colony of Julianashaab is suggestive, ‘ Igalliko,—the 
fiord of the deserted homes.” A clear short history is given in 
theae pages of the high-spirited son of the Norwegian jarl, and 
any of our readers to whom Icelandic history may be familar 
may yet not know that it was one of those men of whom Norway 
and Denmark have such just reason to be proud, one of the men 


' who, having known the highest civilization Northern Europe had 


then to offer, chose life amid the wild rocks of an inhospitable 
country, rather than submit to the tyranny of the Norwegian 
King; it was one of these men who founded the little state 
which for a while bore its part so gallantly in the struggle 
for existence. It would be curious to trace how much of 
the rough work of the world has been done by the out- 
laws of society. Necessity is very keen-sighted, and the man who 
can plant his foot on no inhabited spot in safety is apt at discovering 
asutticiently large oasis in the wilderness. It was so at least with 
Eric, and when he kuew his discovery would cover the multitude 
of his sins, he returned to Iceland, to ask for twenty-five ship-loads 
of people to share his fate. But though the subject is tempting, 
our space forbids us to follow their fortunes farther, though after 
reading Dr. Uayes’s narrative, we heartily agree with him that 
though these Northmen were wonderful people and did wonderfut 
things, of all their enterprises the most singular was their going 
to Greenland,— 

“Where they were without the lines of conquest which were so 
attractive to their brothers and ancestors; for they were kindred of the 
Northman Rollo, son of Régnvald, jarl of Maere, and king of the Orkneys, 
who ravaged the banks of the Seine, and played buffoon with the King 
of France ; the same with those Danes who, in Anglo-Saxon times, con- 
quered the half of England ; descendants they were of the same Cimbri 
who threatened Rome in the days of Marius, and of the Scythian soldiers 
of conquered Mithridates, who, under Odin, migrated from the borders 
of the Euxine Sea to the North of Europe, whence their posterity 
descended within a thousand years by the Mediterranean, and flourished 
their battie-axes in the streets of Constantinople ; fellows they were of 
all the sea-kings, and vikings, and ‘ barbrrians ’ of the North, whose god 


_of war was their former general, and who, scorning a peaceful death, 
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sought for Odin’s ‘bath of blood’ whenever and wherever they could | more precious because it contains ‘‘an abstract of our Lawes of 


find it. In Greenland they appear like a fragment thrown off from a 
rovolving wheel by centrifugal force.” 

These people, with their wild love of adventure, sailed east 
and west,—in the west accomplishing half unconsciously the 
discovery of America long before it entered the dreams of 
Columbus; from the east bringing over that Christianity to 
which they clung so tenaciously. But interesting as are 
the details of the communication established between the 
Northmen in Greenland and the natives of America, the 
sequel was disastrous enough. Many as were the causes which 
led to the extinction of the Northern settlers, among them doubt- 
less was the important one of the descent of the Skraellings (the 
Esquimaux of the present time). And Dr. Hayes suggests the 
probability that these Esquimaux were identical (in race) with the 
savages whom Lief, three centuries before, had found on the shores 
of Massachusetts in sufficient numbers to prevent the Northmeu 
from occupying the country, and he proceeds to give a curiously 
reasonable explanation (in confirmation of this theory) of the 
origin of their present name. 

But if this book contains much to interest the antiquarian, it 
contains far more to delight the naturalist. There is a chapter on 
4* The Birth of an Iceberg” which, but for the evidently rigid 
accuracy of the details with which it is accompanied, would read 
like a tale from some modern ‘ Arabian Nights.” And yet we 
suspect the author would be able, with some reason, to say the 
half was not told. Fancy looking upon ‘a perfect forest of 
‘Gothic spires, more or less symmetrical, giving the appearance of 
a vast cathedral fashioned by the hands of man,” 
scarcely a boat’s length distant from one more than two hundred 
feet high, to notice suddenly that it was quite detached, and in a 
moment, after a loud report, to see it sinking down, not toppling 
over, but going down bodily, crumbling as it disappeared, till the 
very summit was lost in a volume of spray, the whole process 
lasting about a quarter of a minute. Of one iceberg, the birth of 
which the travellers watched, and the height of which above the 
water was one hundred and forty feet, and its circumference a 
mile, Dr. Hayes writes, ‘* It moved in the bright sunshine like a 
mammoth lapis lazuli, set in a sea of chased silver.” But icebergs 
or snow-fields, kryolite miues or coal deposits, a native parliament 
or a solitary Danish settler, all had vivid interest in the eyes of the 
explorer who has so well and so minutely described them all, that 


the very name of Greenland will assume fresh significance in the | 


minds of those whom his work may amuse or instruct. 

THE BLACK BOOK OF THE ADMIRALTY.* 
UnpveEr a title which, to the ordinary reader, must be suggestive 
of scandal, Sir Travers T'wiss has brought out and 
learned work, as far removed as possible in its nature from the 
productions known to the present and past generation by the style 
and title of Black Books. It has no concern with pay, pensions, 
sinecures, jobs, profligate establishments, and its connection with 
the word ‘‘ Blacke,” we presume, may be referred solely to the 
colour of the binding which held together the original. It is an 
ancient and venerable collection of the customs and usages of the 
gea, having their origin far back in the middle ages,—how far 
no one can say with absolute precision, but somewhere between 
the reigns of William I. and King John. The MS., however, 
appears to have been compiled early in the fifteenth century. 
A still older document is that famous compilation of maritime 
usages known as the ‘ Laws of Oleron,” which indeed may 
be regarded as the foundation of the English collection of laws. 
The task undertaken and so ably executed by Sir ‘l'ravers 
Twiss was rendered more difficult, and at the same time 
more necessary, because the original of the Blache Book has dis- 
appeared from the Admiralty Registry, a remarkable fact, which 
may testify either to the carelessness of the Admiralty clerks of 
the Georgian era, or to the unscrupulous avidity of some book- 
collector. An English MS., which has done duty for the original, 
narrowly escaped neglect or confiscation. It was given to the 
College of Advocates in Doctors’ Commons in 1685, by Sir Leoline 
Jenkins, who had filled the office of Judge of the High Court of 
Admiralty. In 1809, a Mr. Allison, to whom Sir James Marriott 
bequeathed some books, the valuable MS. among them, gave it 
to Sir William Scott, and by him, we assume, it was restored to 
the library of the College,—‘‘ so near,” writes Dr. Twiss, ‘* does 
this volume appear to have run the risk of dis Appearing from public 
notice by passing irregularly into private hands.” ‘The MS. is the 
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| Oleron,” as well as ‘* the Lawes in the Blacke Book of the Admi- 


ralty,” translated from the French by Thomas Belford, Deputy 
Registrar of the Court when Sir Leoline Jenkins was judge. Ag 
the Doctors’ Commons Library was sold in 1858, and as even the 
modern copy of the Black Book had disappeared from the Admi- 
ralty archives, Dr. ‘I'wiss ‘‘ thought,” and rightly, ‘‘ that he might 
do an useful service both to letters and to the law by editing a 
restored text of the Black Book.” Dr. Spink lent him the MS. of 
Bedford, and somebody found the lost copy at the Admiralty, so 
that by the aid of these and the result of his own researches in the 
British Museum, the able editor had copious materials for the elabo- 
rate work which he has so carefully performed. In an ‘ Introduc- 
tion ” abounding with proofs of unflagging research, Sir ‘Travers 
Twiss has set forth a critical account of the various manuscripts 


| and of the probable dates of their compilation, a subject upon which 


we will not enter. 
It is regarded as indubitable that ‘the Navy was managed from 
the earliest times by the King and his Council, before whom com- 


| petent persons from the seaports were from time to time summoned 


| Valoignes, Admiral of the We 


and then, while | 


inasmuch as the scholars and people who 


to give advice upon maritime affairs.” The first High Admiral, or 
functionary placed in command of all the Fleets, was Sir Thomas 
Beauchamp, who was appointed in 1560, but the first mention of 
an Admiral in our own printed law occurs in the 8th Edward IL. Sir 
Harris Nicholas has printed a list of Admirals beginning with John 
Perbrown, who was Admiral of the North, and Waresius de 
est, in 1527. The first Vice-Admiral 
was a Genoese, Nicolas Usus Maris, or, as Sir Harris prints it, 
Nicolas Usdemer, a name which reminds us that Richard Coeur de 
Lion’s Admiral, as well as his best man-of-war, was called ‘Trench 
le Mer. Sir Travers ‘T'wiss says that the Court of Admiralty 
in the days of Richard was a Court of Record, ‘ which 
privilege appears to have been wrested from the High Court 
of Admiralty, and has only been restored in recent times by 
24 Victoria, c. 10, s. 14.” And in a note he adds that it was 
a Court of Record in the thirteenth of Richard II., when * its 
jurisdiction was first regulated by statute.” Many of the usages 
and customs have become obsolete, but the principles on which 
they were based lie at the root of the laws which govern the practice 
of the present day. ‘The earliest ordinances are due to Henry L, 
who among other things mitigated the severity of the law of wreck 
by ordaining that no vessel should be regarded asa wreck from 
which one person escaped alive; an ordinance? which, in the 
barbarous days of the Plantagenets, was probably only obeyed 


when obedience could not be avoilel. ‘Then come those of 
Richard [.,a great sailor himself. King John contributed largely. 
Ile forbade the exaction of customs dues on account of merchan- 


ale, if such merchandize, au l not be sold,—a sort 
tem of our day. He 


dize landed for s 
of initiation of the bonded-warehouse sys 
ordained that there should be a uniformity in the customs levied 
upon water-borne merchandize throughout the realm, and further, 
that tallage should not be paid, but only anchorage, and the latter 
ata fixed rate throughout the coasts of England. The most strik- 
ing of his ordinances, however, was that which laid down the 
arrogant rule that ‘if the [lieutenant of the King, or the admirall 
of the King, or his] lieutenant in any voyage appointed by the 
Common Counsell of the Kyngdom did at sea meet with any shyps 
or vessells laden or empty which would not strike and lower their 
sailes at the command of the Kyng’s lieutenant or the Kyng’s 
adwirall, or his lieutenant, but makeing resistaunce against those 
of the fileet, that if they can be taken that they be reputed as 
enemies, and their shyps, vessells, and goodes should be forfeited,” 
even if they were or alleged themselves to be friends of the King, 
and that the **company” should be imprisoned for rebellion. Dr. 
I'wiss comments on the objections of those who contend that this 
ordinance, so much relied on by Selden, is apocryphal ; but he does 
not state explicitly that all their objections are baseless, and that 
the ordinance is genuine. ‘There is certainly nothing intrinsically 
improbable in the ordinance itself, which set up a claim that the 
sea-dows of the thirteenth century were quite capable of advanec- 
ing. One objection to the authenticity of the ordinance is that it 
was written in the French tongue. In answer to that, Sir Travers 
offers the following interesting remarks :— 





“Tt may bo observed, with regard to the lan 1age of the Law iz 
Engl and during the period over which the ordinane 1 Pa rt C. of the 
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Black Book extend, namely, 
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Crowland, when they first taught in a barn on the banks of the Cam, are | 
resented as unable to understand them because they taught in Latin | 
rep C y g 
or French. In the reign, however, of Henry II. the French tongue 
began to find its way over the country, assisted by the large immigra- 
tion of Norman families, who had crossed over into England with Henry 
Il., on his accessiun to the throne. The French tongue was also adapted 
in the circuit of the Justices in this reign, and new forms of pleading and 
trial were introduced in the assize, the names of which were French, 
and which have been handed down to the present day. Giraldus Cam- 
brensis, writing about this time, expresses a wish in his introduction | 
to his Topographia Hibernie that his book might be translated into 
French in order that it might be better known, In the following reign 
of Richard I. the Crusade contributed materiaily to extend the use of 
French among the upper classes of England; and if it has been cor- 
rectly handed down to us that the French tongue was used by preachers 
in this King’s reign, the knowledge of that tongue must have spread 
considerably amongst the lower classes. What was the language of the 
seafaring classes in England at this time is a problem for the solution 
of which we have little data, unless the record of 12 Edward III. in the 
Rolls’ Office may be relied upon, which refers to King Richard I. the 
introduction of the Laws of Oleron into England. No Latin version of 
these laws has been mentioned by any writer, and it is a fair conclusion 
from this record that the French tongue must have been familiar to the 
seafaring classes of England in this king’s reign. There is little 
evidence as to the extent to which the French tongue was in 
use in the next following reign of King John, but it has been 
contended by Mr. Luders and other writers that a critical com- 
parison of the French version of the Great Charter, as published 
by D’Achery, with the Latin version still extant in the Registry 
of the Bishop of Lincoln, warrants a belief that the Latin version is a 
translation from the French, and that the Barons of England spoke 
French at Runimede. Bo that as it may, as the original Articles upon 
which the Barons agreed with the King, and which are extant in the 
British Museum, are drawn up in Latin, the presumption is that the 
Charter itself, in which they were incorporated, was also drawn up in 
Latin. We have less uncertainty as regards the reign of Henry IIL, 
for Matthew Paris, a contemporary writer, informs us that he was in 
danger of losing his livelihood because he did not understand French. 
The French tongue acquired in this King’s reign an undisputed place in 
Public Acts. The proceedings of the Parliament held at Oxford A.D. 
1258 (43 Henry III.) afford evidence that French was the spoken | 
language of all the Orders, as the oaths to be taken by the Chancellor 
and Chief Justiciary, as we!l as by the Commons, are drawn up in French, 
and it appears that King Henry published his adherence to the provisions 
of this Parliament in the French language, as well as in Latin and 
English. The French tongue found its way, during this King’s reign, 
into the Statute Law, as the Statutum de Scaccario, which is assigned to , 
the fifty-first year of King Henry IIL, is in that language. It deserves 
note that the object of that statute was, in the first place, to prevent 
exactions in collecting the Crown rents from the farmers of the Crown 
lands ; secondly, to obviate frauds on the Customs in regard to exports ; 
and thirdly, toregulate the wages of artizans and labourers employed by 
the Crown; and it is a reasonable conjecture that the French tongue 
would not have been adopted in this statute, unless its provisions would 
have been thereby rendered more intelligible to the classes to be 
affected by it.” 

Dr. Twiss further refers to the Statutes of Edward I., to the 
petitions to Parliament in the French tongue, to the use of French 
at the Norham Conferences, and the fact that French was ‘ the 
spoken language of the Parliament.” ‘The most surprising state- 
ments in these observations to the ordinary reader will be those 
which imply that French was the language, not only of the sea- 
faring folk who visited the Continent, but of the working folk 
affected hy the Statutum de Seaccario ! 

Naturally the learned editor bestows great attentiun upon the 
** Laws of Oleron.” ‘These laws form part of the Black Book, 
but as the original of that compilation is lost, it cannot now 
be ascertained whether any special title was therein prefixed 
to them. A memorandum of Edward IIL recites that the 
justiciaries of the King were to be consulted touching a revision 
of the laws and statutes relating to maritime affairs, ‘ which 
laws and statutes,’ the memorandum continues, ‘ were by the 
Lord Richard, formerly King of England, on his return from the 
Holy Land, corrected, interpreted, and declared, and were pub- 
e ” * I , I 
lished in the Island of Oleron, and were named in the French 
tongue Lu Ley Olyroun.” Dr. 'Twiss is of opinion that these 
words mean that King Richard did not make, but sanctioned 
judgments previously published at Oleron. And further, he says, 
‘* The better opinion would seem to be that those judgments were 
the result of certain legal privileges granted by the Dukes of 
Guieune to the Commune of Oleron, prior to the island passing 
into the possession of the British Crown upon the marriage of 
Eleauora, daughter and heiress of the Duke of Guienne, with 
Henry Il. of England, amongst which privileges was that of the 
Prudhommes of the Commune exercising jurisdiction in maritime 
matters, and adjudicating on them in the Court of the Mayor, 
according to the usages of the sea and the customs of mer- 
chants and mariners. There is clear evidence that such a 
jurisdiction was exercised by the Commune of Oleron in the 
fourteenth century.” Whether the laws were introduced by 
Edward I., who visited Guienne on his return from the Holy 
Land, or had been a tradition from the reign of Richard [., he 
refrains from discussing; but he adds that ‘the Courts of the, 


‘an Indian Province.” 


Sea are recognized in the Assizes of Jerusalem as following a law 
distinct from that of the land; and that the Assizes of Jerusalem 
date from the reign of Godfrey de Bouillon, the contemporary of 
Henry I. of England.” Whence we may safely infer that the 
laws, or judgments rather, labelled Uleron are at the bottom of 
very great antiquity. . 

Besides the laws of the sea, very quaint and curious, the volume 
contains other documents of historical and antiquarian interest. 
Among these are the ‘‘ Ordinances of War,” a striking exposition 
of the rules and modes of conducting the ‘* Wager of Battle ” or 
‘*the Ordnance and Forme of Fighting within Listes,” and a 
treatise entitled ‘* De Materia Duelli.” In the appendix are some 
documents of great value, notably the ordinance of Philippe de 
Valois for the expedition against England, and the “ Ordinances 
of war made by King Henry V. at Mawnt,” that is Mantes, on 
the Seine. We have said enough to show that the student of 
early English history will find the volume before us of varied 
usefulness,—replete as it is with illustrations, not only of modes of 
government and administration, but of manners and customs, and 
adorned throughout by the learning of the editor, displayed om 
every page with the pen of a master. 


THE MAGAZINES. 
St. Pauls, if not the best, is; we think, this month the moat- 
readable of the Magazines. Besides ‘* Septimius ” which lags a little, 


‘though it is full of Hawthorne’s most characteristic thoughts— 


thoughts as of a man who, himself exempt from living, was specu- 
lating on the phenomena of life—it contains a striking story im 
verse by the author of “St. Abe and his Seven Wives,” said to be 
Mr. Lowell, who, the Negro freed, is trying to release the Red 
Indian from his burden of calumny. ‘The ballad is not humorous, 
and scarcely pathetic, only a spirited tale of adventure in Texas ; 
yet somehow it leaves a deeper impression than any mere narrative 
would, and there is a touch of genius in the end, where the wild 
bad * Imp of Sin from Maine,” whose life has been saved by an 
Indian whom he was striving to kill, walks away without 
thanks, and only suspends his habit of duelling for ‘* many a 
week,” but never again listens in silence to the calumay 
of the frontier which declares, and in many cases honestly 
declares, that an Indian is a wild animal. Mr. Buchanan 
has a fine apology for Charles Dickens as the modern maker 
not of humorous novels, but of the most perfect Fairy Tales,. 
with characters which do but embody qualities, and yet interest 
all mankind,—though we are unable to agree in his estimate of 
Dickens’ sentiment, conceiving it, as we do, to be treacly rather 
than sweet; and ‘* Henry Holbeach” has a study of the Duke of 
Argyll as a writer, in which he decides accurately enough that 
the Duke’s function as metaphysician is to ‘‘ put the skid on,” 
to compel his opponents to prove instead of begging their 
case. The ‘‘dominie” element in the Duke's writings—an 
element common to him with almost all Scotch thinkers—has, 
however, been sufficiently recognized even by men who would not 
venture tosay, as Henry Holbeach does, that ‘* the elements of the 
question are so ludicrously simple ” when the question is Necessity. 
Ife quotes, by the way, an instance of a perfect ‘* bull” which is 
rather comic, as coming from a man who has quizzed the meta- 
physicians for their bulls. ‘* Few birds,” says the Duke of Argyll, 
in the Reiyn of Law, “few birds are so invisible as the wood- 
pecker.” St. Pauls has also a very clever paper on the “ Art of 
Beauty,” a lively treatise on furniture, decoration, and dress, nearly 
every word of which will carry conviction to the reader, especially 
if he knows anything at all about colour. ‘The essayist might 
have tempered his utter condemnation of the glossy-white papers 
so common in drawing-rooms by the remark that they light up 
with artificial light as few other papers do, but we entirely agree 
in his decision in favour of the papers in imitation of Spanish 
leather, and record this little hint with enthusiasm tempered 
by the certainty that no such decoration would in London last a 
week. ‘A room painted with murrey colour, a kind of dull light 
lilac, warmed up with amber hangings, may also have a very deli- 
cate and beautiful effect.” 

The Furtuightly is full of instructive but rather grave papers, 
the best, perhaps, being the first, an account by Mr. A. C. Lyall 
of the genesis of the local Gods of Berar, called ‘*'The Religion of 
Ilis description of Hindooism as * fissi- 
parous,” as a creed with a tendency to split into infinite subdivi- 
sions, is a stroke of genius in nomenclature, and we have read with 
admiration, though we do not absolutely accept this thoughtful 
paragraph on the origia of the worship of ** Stocks and Stones,” as 
practised by all the ruder races of the peninsula. Mr. Lyall 
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denies that this worship has its origin in symbolism, and thinks it | and redemption is merely a picturesque way of expressing abhor- 


due rather to the abnormal development of wonder which marks | 


all these wild tribes :— 


“The feeling which actuates the uninitiated Indian worshipper of 
stocks and stones, or of what are called freaks of nature, is in its essence 
that simple awe of the unusual which belongs to no particular religion. 
It survives in England to this day in the habit of ascribing grotesque 
and striking landmarks or puzzling antiquities to the Devil, who is, or 
has been, the residuary legatee of all obsolete Pagan superstitions in 
Uhristian countries. In any district of India such objects or local con- 
figurations as the Devil's Quoits (near Stanton), the Devil's Jumps (in 
Surrey), or the Devil’s Punch-bowl (in Sussex), would be worshipped ; 
similar things are actually worshipped all over Berar, and in every case 
some signification, either mythical or symbolical, is contrived by some 
sxpert Brahman to justify and authorize the custom. Yet I feel certain 
that among tho vulgar there is at first no arriére pensée, or second mean- 
ing, in their adoration. Tho worshipper requires no such motive, he 
asks for no sign, offers no prayer, expects no reward. He pays reverent 
attentions to the Unaccountable Thing, the startling expression of an 
anknown power, and goes his way. 
this original downright adoration of queer-looking objects is modified 
by passing into the higher order of imaginative superstition. First, 
the stone is tho abode of some spirit, its curious shape or situation 
betraying possession. Noxt, this strange form or aspect argues some 
design or handiwork of supernatural beings, or is the vestige of their 
presence on earth; and one step further lands us in the world-wide 
regions of mythology and heroic legead, when the natural remarkable 
features of a hill, a cleft rock, a cave, or a fossil] commemorate the 
miracles and feats of some saint, demi-god, or full-blown deity. Berar 
is abundantly furnished with such fables, and beyond them we get, as I 
think, to the regarding of stones as emblems of mysterious attributes, 
te the phallic rites, to the Saligram or fossil in which Vishnu is mani- 
fest, and to all that class of notions which entirely separate the outward 
image from the power really worshipped. So that at last we emerge 
into pure symbolism, as when anything appears to be selected arbi- 
trarily to serve as a visible point for spiritual adoration. I know a 
Hindoo officer of great shrewdness and very fair education who devotes 
several hours daily to the elaborate worship of five round pebbles, which 
he has appointed to be his symbol of Omnipotence. He believes in one 
all-pervading Divinity, but ho must have something to handle and 
address,” 

The next step is tree worship,— 

“Tree-worship has a wide range. A tree is first reverenced as a 

thing to be feared, having sentient existence and mysterious potency, as 
proved by waving branches and weird sounds. Next, fruitful trees are 
honoured for yielding good fruits, which are bestowed yearly in moro or 
less quantity according to some hidden caprice that may bo possibly be 
propitiated; then a particular species becomes sacred to a well-known 
god; or a great solitary trunk becomes the abode of a nameless impal- 
pable spirit; or a dark grove or thicket may be his habitation.” 
And then we rise to the worship of heroes, who are gradually sur- 
rounded with myths, and of anchorites,—much worshipped in 
Berar, where the Brahmins, in their competition for devotees, 
gradually exalt them to the rank of gods, by incessantly piling 
up stories about them, and even in some cases by declaring them 
to be by successive incarnations still present upon earth :— 

“ They still occasionally refuse even to admit that the dissolution of 
the first mortal body was a sign that tho god had departed from among 
them ; and they employ that astonishing device, so notorious in India, of 
2 perpetual succession of incarnations. At least two persons are now 
living in Central India who are asserted to bo the tenements or vesscls 
which the deity, who originally manifested himself in somo wonderful 
personage, has now chosen for his abode on earth.” 

The best thing that can happen to one of these hero-gods is to 
have a great poem written about him, in which case he may live, 
as Rama has done, for ages on ages, until the mere utterance of the 
name of a Hindoo warrior is now a passport to immortality, 
and parrots are taught to repeat it exclusively, that the merit of 
the bird’s adoration may pass to the credit side of its owner’s account 
with Heaven. We have-left ourselves little space to notice the rest 
of the Fortnightly, but we must note a fine criticism by Mr. G. H. 
Lewes on Dickens, the writer ‘* who had all the resources of the 


bourgeois epic within his grasp ;” and Lord Hobart’s bold defence | 


of non-intervention as the policy of the future, which England 


does right in upholding under any amount of sneers, because, as | 
' ized in comparison with ourselves in the feeding of the servants. In 


liberty advances and the oligarchical class dies out, nationalism 
will rapidly perish, and the gospel of peace and good-will will 
rule the world. We need not say we believe nothing of the kind, 
seeing clearly that brothers will fight on provocation just as 
strangers will, and holding nationalism to be essential to prevent 
the dominance of a single race,—the Teuton, but Lord Hobart puts 
strongly what we all forget too much, the frightful consequences 
which may follow an era of war, especially in the dislike it may 
produce among the masses for a system of society which allows 
them to be used up like cattle. 


The best paper in /raser, to our minds at least, is ‘‘ Religion as a 
Fine Art,” a powerful attack on that form of scepticism socommon 
in our day which, allowing that religion is false, still cherishes 
it for its wsthetic value, and answers Dr. Colenso by the jibe 
that the same method of reasoning would disprove Gu/liver’s 
Travels or the Paradise Lost. 


rence for gross and disgusting habits. Worship is merely an 


| agreeable mode of stimulating certain emotions, without implying 


It is not difficult to perceive how | 


any particular theory as to the objects of worship; and one 
method of treatment may be as effective as another.” The object 
of the writer, we need scarcely say, is to compel such people to 
admit that ‘‘faith has to do with fiction and reason with fact,” and 
therefore to renounce faith as an instrument of thought; but his 
arguments cut two ways, and by compelling men to see that they 
cannot have faith in fiction, may compel them to probe down till 
they reach that substratum of fact which reason also will accept. 
Faith will then be stronger thanever. Meanwhile we concur in the 
writer’s denunciation of the present practice of separating life and 
the operations of the mind into watertight compartments, so that the 
one may be submerged while the other remains buoyant, though 
his illustration that there are men who hold that faith in Christ 
can co-exist with disbelief in historical Christianity is, we believe, 
unfounded. If he had said that the histories of Christ may seem 
human to men who yet believe in Him as divine, he would have 
been nearer fact. Fraser has two Indian papers,—one an account 


| of the Mohammedan revival, by Mr. Gifford Palgrave, full of his 


special knowledge and of information which would seem to prove 
the reality of the movement, which affects even the daily 
life of Mussulmans:—‘It is worthy of note that” teetotalism 
has ‘in all ages been the thermometrical test of Mohammedan 
fervour,” that at present the wine-shops everywhere are dis- 
appearing; that the Mussulman sailor leaves the grog-shop to 
the Christian, and the Mussulman soldier is as abstemious 
as the Janissary was drunken. Religious foundations are increas- 
ing rapidly, year by year the number of pilgrims swells, while the 
conversions are unceasing, even the Circassian exiles having now 
adopted Islam. Mr. Palgrave traces the revival to two causes: 
Wahabeeism, which is attracting even the Caliph, and the 
spirit of resistance to European pressure, and holds that 
in India we must acknowledge it, and compromise with it 
by restoring to the Mussulman his religious autonomy, his 
right to be judged in all cases of marriage, inheritance, or 
divorce by his own Kazees. ‘That is the opinion at which almost 
all sensible Anglo-Indians have arrived, but it is opposed to the 
course of modern “ scientific ” legislation in Calcutta, which is just 
now about to place Mussulman converts from Christianity under 
distinct disabilities by forbidding them to marry again; a just 
thing, it may be, in itself, the Christian wife having her rights, 
but still not in accordance with the immense favour shown in the 
new laws of inheritance to the convert from Hindooism to Chris- 
tianity. His family had their contract rights too. 


Blackwood publishes an interesting sketch of a Trade School 
just opened at Keighley, in Yorkshire, out of moneys subscribed on 
the spot and an old endowment, and intended to supply a high 
practical education, not a classical education, to boys who can pay 
but £4 a year, but it is one we are unable to condense; and the 
paper which attracts us in Blackwoor/ is still the “* French Home 
Life.” ‘This month the subject is food, and the economy in its use 
in which the French excel all other nations. The spirit of 
economy reaches down to the very servants, and many an anxious 
housekeeper will sigh as she hears that in France a house- 
hold of nine may be maintained with three meals a day, a 
daily dinner of soup, entrée, and roast, and a dinner 
party once a month, for £5 103. a week, exclusive of 
wine. That is about one-half the cost of the same comfort in 
London, and considering prices in Paris and its neighbourhood 
seems incredible, but in the next page it is explained. Here is 
a glimpse of a housewife’s paradise :— 

‘To these causes must be added the immense saving which is real- 


France servants cat immediately after their masters have finished, and 
content themselves with what is left. If the relics are really insufficient 
for their appetites, a special dish of some common kind is added,—lentils 
and bacon, or cheap veal or mutton and white haricots, or sausages and 
pease-pudding. Never do the servants touch the more expensive sorts 
of meat; poultry, or game, or sweet things are utterly forbidden to 
them; all that may remain of that kind is kept for next day’s breakfast. 
And yet they eat as much as they like, without stint or limit. By the 
association of these various conditions, a family of ten people is enabled 
to live admirably well in Paris,—infinitely better than its equals do in 
England—for 1s. 7d. per head per day, or in the country for about 
ls. 3d.” 

English servants in the class described would not live under such 
a rcgime, a fact which of itself adds 30 per cent. to the household 
expenditure. It is in the difference of the servants, too, that the 
difference of the cooking, which Blackwood describes at great 


length and with some bias towards French cooking, really lies. 


‘To talk about heaven and hell _ A French cook learns her trade thoroughly and takes a pride in 
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novelties ; an English cook of the middle-class kind rarely does so, 
and always seeks to give herself as little thought—we do not 
mean work, but thought—as is consistent with the retention of her 
place. Anexacting master sometimes makes a good cook, but 
Englishwomen unfortunately do not interest themselves in eating 
except when strangers are expected or the bills become too heavy. 

The Cornhill contains little that interests us, the paper on rural 
poetry being only a criticism on the poets who have described 
ruralities ; but then Miss Thackeray continues and finishes Riquet 
of the Tuft, and what can critic or reader want more than that, 


unless he is one who delights in substantial padding or instructive , 


papers such as J/ucmillan publishes on the Licensing Question in 
Sweden, a history of the Gothenburg experiment in restraining 
the liquor trade. This experiment is an absolutely original one, 
a Company having been formed which sells all the liquor in the 
town, having bought out the old dealers and being protected 
against new licences. ‘This company does not attempt to restrict 
the sale of spirits, its principles being as follows :— 

“1, Spirits to be retailed without any profit whatever to tho retailer, 
who can thus have no temptation to stimulate their consumption, 

“2. The sale of spirits on credit or on the security of pledges to be 


stringently prohibited. 
“3. All houses in which the liquor trade is carried on to be well 


lighted, roomy, airy, and clean. 

“4, Good victuals, at moderate prices, to be always procurable in 

drinking-houses by anybody demanding them.” 
The expenses of good and vigilant management are paid out of 
the profits, and then the balance is given to the municipal 
treasury, which is greatly profited thereby. In fact, though a 
company is interposed in order to facilltate the conduct of 
business, the municipality is the real owner of all liquor-houses, 
and in the interest of the community maintains order, turns 
drinking-shops into eating shops, where liquor is taken with food 
instead of without it, and after earning more than the old 
licences yielded produces the following effects upon intemperance :— 

“ The police-office statistics, for instance, show that the number of 

porsons fined for drunkenness, which in 1864 was 2,161, has since that 
year gone steadily down, till in 1470 it stood at 1,416. Tho statistics 
of delirium tremens are still more significant. The number of cases 
was, in 1865 (the year of the formation of the Company), 118; in 1866, 
107 ; in 1867, 82; in 1868, 54; and in 1870 (there is no return for 1869 
forthcoming), 14 only.” 
There is another very suggestive paper in Jacmillan on John 
Bright, in which the Member for Birmingham is extolled as the 
One man who has foreseen the immediate future of politics, and 
describes the reforms which he has suggested and which are not yet 
carried out :— 

“The abolition of capital punishment, the encouragement of emi- 
gration, the extension of the probate duty to all property which passes 
by death from one owner to another, the cultivation of waste lands, 
disconnecting ourselves from the policy and interests of Turkey, the 
extravagance of our taxation, Indian finance, and the dealing with 
pauperism, are a few more of the questions on which Mr. Bright has 
expressed opinions in most decided and unmistakable terms, and on 
which legislation must take place.” 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
aera 

Sluckwood's Ancient Classics for English Readers: Sophocles. By 
Clifton W. Collins. (Blackwood.)—Mr. C. W. Collins has performed a 
difficult task with very creditablo skill. Tho restraint and simplicity 
of Greek tragedy might easily be changed into something tamo and 
dull in the process of turning into the form of a prose narrative. To 
& writer of “ Tales from Sophocles " it is all the more indispensable that 
ho should be able to catch and represent the dramatic spirit of his 
original, because he has not the copious supply of romantic incident to 
fall back upon with which a modern drama will supply him. The list 
of four of five characters, with a moralizing chorus and a somewhat tedious 
messenger, have a very meagre appearance beside the long catalogue of 
dramatis persone with which Shakespeare provides himself. Mr. Collins 
is, as we have said, equal to his work. Those who know their Sophocles 
well will probably gain from this yolume a more vivid improssion of 
his dramatic power; other readers—we should like to know what they 
really think of this series, about which one sees nothing but the opinions 
of scholars—must find it, we should believe, singularly interesting. Ono 
charm about the volume is the judicious selection of the translations with 
which it is illustrated. Itis worth something to read again Professor 
Austin’s beautiful versions of the choral oles. We think that Mr. 
Collins’ estimate of the poet's charactor is too imaginative. It has 
absolutely no basis, except the very unsafe and delusive ono of inference 
from literary merit. Athenzeus, no doubt, was fond of scandal, and we 





may safely take a large discount off what he says; this allowed for, his | 


picture is like what an Athenian poet in tho fifth century before Christ 
may very well have been. The story of Sophocles at Samos is marvellously 
like life. We cannot quite agreo with Mr. Collins when he says of 
Sophocles, as opposed to JEschylus, “the idea of destiny passes into 


‘that of retribution.” 


Never was the idea of the unavoidable curse 
hunting down the innocent set forth with more terrible plainness than 
in the story of C2lipus. No Greek, we venture to say, thought for a 
moment that his sufferings were a retribution for the “hasty blow” 
which slew Laius. 

New Eprrions, &c.—Among these the first place must bo accorded to 
a stately quarto, Sir Zsaac Newton's Principia, reprinted for Sir William 
Thomson, LL.D., and Hugh Blackburn, M.A., (Glasgow: Maclehose.) 
It is an exact reprint of the last edition of the Principia that appeared 
in Newton's life. (This last edition bears date 1726, and Newton died 
in the following year.) It contains, besides the substance of the work, 
the commendatory verses written by Halley, Newton's prefaces to the 
several editions (the one in question was the third), and the elaborate 
preface written by Cotes, Plumian Professor of Astronomy, who edited 
the second edition. Cotes was a Fellow of Trinity, and attributes the 
appearance of this second odition to the personal exertions of Richard 
Bentley, whom he describes as “seculi sui et academiw nostra 
magnum ornamontum, collegii nostri S. Zrinitutis magister dig- 


| nissimus et integerrimus,”—an encomium in which few of his col- 


leagues were disposed to join. The Principia ought to show in every 
library of pretension a handsome presence, somewhat in keeping with 
the place of honour which it holds in the literary history of science; 
and thanks aro due to the two Glasgow professors, both a/umni, we are 
glad to know, of an English University, to whose enterprise we owe 
this very handsome volume. We have also to notice a third edition 
of The Constitutional History of England, by Sir Thomas Erskine May 
(Longmans), to which the author has added a supplementary chapter, 
containing a sketch of our political history during the ten yoars 1861- 
1871. We have nothing to object to in this chapter, which is written, 
like the rest of the work, in the spirit of a moderate and sensible 
Liberal; but it would have been better to have left it alone. This 
passion for carrying a history on to the latest moment is very unreason- 
able. Ilistory cannot bo written under such conditions. Take these 
sentences about the Education Act:—‘ No measure in which religious 
jealousies are concerned can be settled to the satisfaction of all parties ; 
and this scheme, accepted by the Church and a very large proportion 
of Nonconformists, was naturally obnoxious to the secular party. But 
already its general acceptance by all religious denominations in the 
country, and the earnest spirit in which it is being carried 
into effect, promises well for its practical success.” What fair predic- 
tions! and alas! how falsified! The general merit of Sir Erskine May's 
work is well known. Dr. Alex. Mackay'’s Muannal of Modern Geo- 
graphy, Mathematical, Physical, and Political (Blackwood), appears in 
“a now and greatly improved edition.” In the “Aldine Edition of 
British Poets ” (Bell and Daldy) we have Zhe Poetical Works of John 
Dryden, 5 vols., and The Poetical Works of William Collins, —~In 
“Bell's English Poets” (Griffin), a third volume of Spenser and his 
Poetry, by G. L. Craik, LL.D., a work the principle of which we have 
already noticed, and which, as we may briefly repeat, consists of a 
description of the poom, illustrated by copious extracts. The volume 
before us is especially interesting, as dealing with a number of the 
minor pooms of which few readers have any knowledge, We have 
also bofore us what is called “* Tho Kilmarnock Edition " of The Poetical 
Works of Robert Burns, edited, with biography, annotations, &e., 
by William Scott Douglas (Kilmarnock: James McKie). This 
edition appears to claim the peculiar merit of being “ complete.” 
Woe may take leave to doubt tho propriety of printing, if they are 
now printed for the first time, or of continuing to print, juvenile 
efforts “never intended for publication.” We aro glad to see so much 
appreciation of verso which is always thoughtful, pure, and tender, if 
not highly poetical, as is shown by the appearance of a “ fourth edition” 
of The Rivnlet, by Thomas T. Lynch (Strahan). We have also to 
acknowledge new editions of The Church Idea; an Essay towards Unity. 
By W. R. Huntington (New York: Hurd and Houghton); Words from 
a Layman’s Ministry, by the late G. Brown (Whitfield) ; /ntuitive Cal- 
culations, by Daniel O'Gorman, edited by J. R. Young (Lock- 




















wood); Analytic Geometry and Conie Sections, by James Hann, 
rewritten and enlarged by J. N. Young (Lockwood); The 


Science of Arithmetic, by J. Cornwell and J. G. Fitch (Simpkin 
and Marshall); Zhe Admiralty Manual of Scientijic Inquiry, edited 
by the Rev. Robert Main (Murray); The European in India, and Medical 
Guide, by Edmund C. P, Hull and R. S. Mair, M.D. (H. S. King) ; 
-upers on Muritime Legislation, by Ernst Emil Wendt (Longmans).—— 
We have also tonotice he Collected Works of Theodore Parker, vol. xiii, 
(Triibner). Tho volame contains “Historic Americans,” sketches of Frank- 
lin, Washington, John Adams, and Thomas Jefferson. —— Essays from the 
Times, by Samuel Phillips, 2 vols. (Murray), is a reprint of the earliest 
publication of Mr. Murray's “Literature for the Rail,” one of the 
pioneers of a vast army of cheap books. Among medical books, 
which wo must bo content with enumerating, are to be mentioned 
A System of Medicine, vol. iii, edited by J. Russell Reynolds, M.D. 
(Macmillan); A System of Surgery, vol. v., edited by T. Holmes, 
M.A. (Longmans); Pulmonary Consumption, by C. B. Williams and 
Charles T. Williams (Longmans); Zhe Use of the Opthalmoscope 
in Diseases of the Nervous System, &e¢., by T. C. Allbutt, M.D. 
(Macmillan); Zhe Family Medical Guide, by George Fullerton, M.D. 
(Chapman and Hall), the author of which practises in Queensland, 
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and which, therefore, as the type of diseases changes with the change ry PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
climate, is likely to be specially valuab!e to those who may be intending > 


to emigrate to that colony.——Mr. Francis Newman sends out A Dic- | aston Royal, by Author of St, Olave’s, 3 vols cr 8vo ......(Hurst and Blackett) 31 
° - ‘abic. 2 _ - bner.)— “ . 1 Arabic ” Brooke (S. A.), Christ in Modern Life. Sermons, er 5vo0. (King & Co.) 7 
tionary of Modern Arabic. vols. (Triibner.)—By “ modert bic Brown (Capt. T.), Suggestions for a National Army, 8vo (Mitchell) I 









is meant the langnage that is used in politics and commerce, as distin- | Carlyle (T.), Past and Presont, People’s Edition, l2mo, (Chapman & Hall) 2/0 
‘ P . m™ r . x ‘ Chambers (R.), Memoirs, Autobiography, &C., CF SVO......006 cesceseeeee! (Chambers) 3/¢ 
age nglish ~ ; - e . : , = 

guished from the literary language. The book is printed in Eng De Vere (M. S.), Wonders of the Deep, 12m0............. Blackwood & Co) 3/6 


(Chapman & Hall) 3,0 
seneeteen +...(Hotten) 1/0 
oo (2. Shrimpton &Son) 2/0 
asl: ated by Williams...(Hotten) 1/0 
WO concenexscoisenons (Murray) 120 
-(Tiusley) 10/6 


type, modified by the introduction of other symbols where a single Dickens (C.), Martin Chuzzlewit, Household Edition, ‘ 
. Yhailla ».). The Cou 0 ° rarfs, 12: 
English letter does not express the Arabic sound. Du Chuilla (P.), The Country of the Dwarfs, 12mo.. 










Our Oc igh- fa Me tg 
Jur Ocean High- | Fri gist Cutnolies’ Daily Text-Book, 1émo 
ways, edited by J. Maurico Dempsey and W. Hughes (Stanford), is, we | Erckmann-Chatrian (MM.), The Polish Jew. 
r . Essays on Cathedrals, edited by Dean Howson, 
learn from the title-page, “a complete book of reference and guide for Fenton (Capt. E. D,), Sorties from “Gib.” &c., cr 8vo 6 
the traveller to every known port and: chief city in tho whole world.” | Golden Links, or Types and Figures of Christ, er 8vo ., . (Longman) 2/6 
{ Gwendoline’s Harvest (Select Library of Fiction), 12mo,. (Chapman & Hall) 2/0 
Thore are lists of diplomatic an1 commercial agents, times of sailing, Harley (G.), The Urine and its Derangemonts, Cr 8¥0......cecseseeseseee (Churehill) 9/0 
&c., of steamers, with a vast variety of other information, with, finally, Keary (Annie), Janet's Home, 12imo ., (Macmillan) 26 
Leslie (Emma), Constancia’s Household, &c., .-S. Union) 3/6 
an alphabetical list of all tho places to which any one can possibly want | Letheby (Dr.), The Sewage Question, 12M0 ...se.eee0e. juilliere & Co.) 4/6 
ails as > is to be done. If you want to go to Liturgica Domestica, adapted from Book of Commou Pr ..(Nisbet) 16 
to go, with det uils <ah to how it y - Log of My Leisure Hours, by an Old Sailor, cr 8vo (Low & Co.) 2/0 
** Amapala,” which it is just possible one or two of our readers may not | Melia (Pius). Hints and Facts on the Origin of Man. er 8yo ............(Longman) 2/6 
Memoirs of Soc rate ‘3 for English Readers (Bayard Serie ) “sees -.(Low & Co.) 26 










































i ‘ ras, or if you ws go to “ Ambleside,” wi L 
know is a port of Honduras, or ify UW ant to go to ; Amble side, you will Stones CORnenask: Dustica® Slee Itinaaion Conantos oa) WamekCos Te 
find in either case equally clear instructions. The Industrial ga Nazareth, its Lif a Lessons, er v0. isoantcs (ing & Co.) 5,0 

o re 7. . . . : Mostyn (Sydney), Perplexit vols, (King & Co.) 21/0 

ay 5 Fisie plexity, 3 

of New South Wales (Sydney: Thomas Richards) is primarily an | 9/5 by (W), New Theory of the Figure ee ibe gee eee ty 


account, with catalogue and report, of ‘‘ The Intercolonial Exhibition of Old Bouk Collector's Miscellany, part 7, Svo.. eves & Turner) 2,6 
Pridiam (A.), Notes and Reflections on the Galat inns, 12 (Nisbet) 5/0 


1870 at Sydney.” Besides these, it contains an account of the geography, Robertson (E. W.). Historical Essays on the Land, Church, &e¢ ., Svo (Edmonston) 106 










the political condition, the religious, educational, and benevolent insti- | Romer (A.), Anecdotal and Descriptive Natural History, cr sve (Groombridge) 3.6 
Sala (G. A.), Papers, Humorous and Pathetic, Cr 8V0 .....scescescseceeseeees (Tinsley) 206 

tutions of the colony, &e., together with special papers on the goology, |, ripture and Nature Testifying to Christ, ck 8vo ., (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
d (ITodder & Stoughton) 6/0 


(C,), Seriptare Manual, alphab tically arra 
2, 1868-70, CL SVO .secee (Longman) 2/6 
(Low & Co.) 16 
..(Ogilvy) 5/0 


the gold and diamond districts, the timber, the fauna, and the fisheries | Simmons 
Stoffel (Baron). The Military Forces of F 


of the country. In fact, itis a mine of useful information, which has | gtowe (Mrs. U. B.), Pink and White 





















the guarantee of being published under Government authority. ——-Zhe | T#!k and Travel, by Biceps, cr Svo .. sage ° 

os Be ) = J = . s ae 6s rennyson ( Works, Library Edition, vol 2, 8V0............:00008 Str aban) 106 
Scientific Results of a Journey in Brazil, by Louis Agassiz (Boston, | Tucker (Rev. J.T), Sowing and Rei aping, being a Life of, ....(Nisbet) 2/6 
v.S.: Fi i Osgood: Triibner). is a he , . - | Twain (Mark). Rouzhing It, feap Svo ..(Routledge) 1/0 
US. : Fielding and go 0d; Tritbnor), is a handsome volume, well fur | Whittle GJ. 1), Catholicism and the Vatican, ¢ ‘King & Co) 4/6 
nished with illustrations and maps, and increased in value by an essay | Wilson (J. M.), Solid Geometry and Conic Sections, 12m (Macmillan) 3/6 
on “The Geology and Physical Geo graphy of Brazil,” by W. Fred. Hart, Wolff (A.), Zymotic Diseases, their Correlation and Causation......... (Churehill) 5/¢ 
a Professor, we are glad to sensiodion of Cornell University. —— = ees, 

—— ee ’ 

—————— == TINSLEY ‘BROTHERS NEW BOOKS, 








HODDER AND STOUGHTON'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. pneemenenntaay 
Ready this day, the FEBRUARY NUMBER of 


By NOAH PORTER, DD.,LLD. TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE, in which is commenced a 


SCIENCE and HUMANITY ; or, a Plea for the Superiority of | NEW STORY, entitled 


Spirit over Matter. By NOAH Poxter, D.D., LL.D., President of Yale College. LONDON’S HEART, 


rere Ores. | By the Author of “ Grif,” “Joshua Marvel,” and “ Blade o° Grass.” 
The SUNDA - Pn conte pea a A. R NEW BOOK of TRAVELS by CAPTAIN R. F. BURTON, F.R.G.S., &. 
he SUND. AFTERNOON, “ifty-two Brief Sermons. : Raa > 
7, Masewrn Beows, RA. Crown Ove, ta 4.” oe, Y ZANZIBAR. By Captain R. F. Burroy, Author of 
“ A Mission to Galéle,” “ My Wanderings in West Africa,” &. [Ready this day. 


“Marked by all the literary grace, and far more than that, the religious earnest- | 
aa dea. a arcane pees |The LIFE and TIMES of MARGARET of ANJOU. 
OUR MORALS and MANNERS. Pastorals for the Times. By By Mrs. HookHAM. 2 vols. 8yo. 


the same Author. First Series, 2s 6d. j a. 
. IOC Y IS (CHE 9 
By the EDITOR of ‘‘ The Leisure Hour.” RECOLLECTIONS. By J. R. Piancue. 2 vols. 8vo, 
ACROSS the FERRY: First Impressions of America and its Now ready, the Second Series of 
People, By JAMEs MAcauLAy, M.A., M.D. (Edin.), Editor of the Leisure Hour.) TNCIDENTS in MY LIFE. By D. D. Home. 
Crown 8yo, 7s 6d, cloth. eter phermtalpe te ” 7 
“Dr. Macaulay not only records his own impressions, but he incorporates with er 
them much of the useful and interesting information which an intelligent traveller 
not only picks up, but takes special pains to furnish himself with. The volume q r se ’ 
is a series of photographs of Anx aL as it was in IS70, and is fall, therefore, of | TINSLEY BROTHERS NEW NOVELS. 
practical interest."— British Qua Rivicw. “A very readable narrative of bis = _— rrDn > 
pays somew Dr. Macaulay “— the newest in information to be obtained. and he | DENISON’S WIFE. By Mrs. ALEXANDER FE RASER, 
pays somewhat more attention than usual to religious and educational matter . oN Thile She Lives,’ “ Faithless ; 2 res of the Period,’ 
Examiner,“ His book is at once pleasant, instructive, and reliable,"—Noneon formist, | a if Not While She Lives,” * Faithless; or, the Loves of the Period, 
“Dr. rs y's work is a model, in its way. of what a book of American travel | so coc 
ought to be. None excel him in the observant, thoughtful, and generous toue of T 
his volume,”—Zondon Society. “ Very well worth reading. It is refreshing to get CHURCH and W IFE 7 a Qi 1estion of Celibacy xd By 
the opinions and impressions of a man so thoughtful and generally so impartial as Ropext St. JOHN Corser, Author of * The Canon's Daughters.” 3 ‘Vv Is. 
the Editor of the Leisure Hour. His notes throw quite a new light upon many [Now ready. 
things of which we know too little in this country."—Graphice. ' , . 
‘ _ Ty ‘ s TAT r N 
By T. De WITT TALMAGE SHE WAS YOU NG and HE W AS OLD. By the 
’ r . OTT EIA OF? yon , 1 : ‘ Author of “ Lover and Husband.” 3 vols. Ay oready 
CRUMBS SWEPT UP, By'T.De Wrirr TALMAGE, 0f Brooklyn, |. Paeapte soraaiee nies Agente recommend.” —Atheneum. 
U.S. SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d, eloth. 3 Kg : ets j Mies 
“A collection of short papers, full of pointed, sagacious, and racy things.”— TR ¢ TREAS J: a Ne Jove 3v W. FrRee- 
British Quarterly Revicw. y thin LOVE and TREASON: a New Novel. By W. Free 
SCRIPTURE and NATURE TESTIFYING to CHRIST; oi + age . 
the Analogy between Horticulture an nd Divine Human Culture, interpreting the CEC IL’ Ss TRY Ss of By the Author of ' Lost Sir 


















LAND. 3 vols. 





Highest Spiritual Truths. Crown svo, 6s, cloth, | Messingberd,” &e. 3 yols. [Vow ready. 
By FRANCIS JACOX, B.A (wR mp IAT r 
sinus Bt Biclpipencmtecen a aa Ha So 'GRAINGE R’S THORN. _By Tuomas Wricut (the 
SECULAR ANNOTATIONS on SCRIPTURE TEXTS. by « Journeyman Engineer”), Author of ‘The Bi ine of a Life,” Some Habits and 
Rev, Francis Jacox, B.A. SECOND SERIES. Crown 8yo. 6s Customs of the Working-Classes,” &¢. 3 vol [Now ready. 


Also, receutly published. r rT 7 ,) 
The FIRST SERIES of SECULAR ANNOTATIONS on The SC AN DINAVIAN RING. By JOuUN Powe rig 
SCRIPTURE TEXTS. Crown svo. tis. Author of * A Double Secret,” &c. 3 vols. [Ready this 
sea ee. amt peel, A READY-MADE FAMILY; or, the Life and Ad- 
BIBLE MUSIC. Being Variatious, in many Ke ys, on Musical ventures of Julian Leep’s Cherub, A Story in 3 vols. [Meady this day. 
Themes from Scriptu 


“ The book is of a del liscursive character, treating of Music historically, BIDE TI\LE and TIDE. By the Author of si he 









6s. 





philosophically, morally, $ urally, nationally, erring to different kinds of seas of ay , ers,” &¢., &e. 3 vols. Vow re 
music, and to its effect on men and beasts, abounding in illustrative aneedot: aes Gage of Honour,” “ The Eastern Hunters,” &c,, &c. 3 vo Low news 
North British Daily Mai’. ‘ - ° 
nome ee eee POPPIES in the CORN ; or, Glad Tours in the Seen 
° pn The pg | -Years. By the Author of “The Harvest of a Quiet Eye,” &. In 1 yol, 73 6d 


REV. ALEXANDER 1M. 1 "LAREN'S SERMONS. Preached ne 
in Manchester. Nos. 1 to5 are now ready, and will be sent post free for Now ready in 1 vol., price 6s, a New and Cheap Edition of 
Sixpence in stamps. ROY OLD MARGARET. By Henry Kinastey, Author of 
“ Geoffry Hamlyn,” * Hetty,” &€., &e. 


be eas aes) Now ready, in [!lustrated Wrapper, boards, price 2s. 
Cc HLO R A L U M, PAPERS: HUMOROUS and PATHETIC. Being 


THE SAFE HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT. Selections from the Works of G. A. SALA. Revisel and abridged by the 
Author for Public Readings. 


Lendon: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 








CHLORALUM IS THE FEVER PREVENTATIVE. | IQUII if i re 
CHLORALUM IS ODOURLESS DEODORIZER. . | as S ; “s ae Also, now ready, uniform with the above. 
CHLORALUM I8 NON-POISONOUS. | Wool, GASLIGHT and DAYLIGHT. By G. A, Sata, 


CHLORALUM IS A SAFEGUARD AGAINST INFECTION, WADDING 








THE CHLORALUM COMPANY, 1 Grear WincHesTeR STREET BUILDINGS. | TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catheriue Sireet, Strand. 
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JAMES L. DENMAN, WINE MERCHANT, 


Smporter and Introducer of GREEK and BUNGARTAS. WINES. 20 
Piccadilly, London, solicits a trial of the following PUR and UN- 
BRANDIED WINES, which for price and quality canuot . surpassed :— 


GREEK BURGUNDY (Red and White) possess all the 
qualities of the finer sorts of French Burgundy, 
flavour, and 


Unapproachable at the price—In quantities of not less than four 


strongly recommended for their body, 


on oo oo one oe 


dozens ... 
‘Single doz. 


- oo oe oo oe oe oe 


LA GAUPHINE CLARET, 2 full-bodied Sox oth of ‘Wiaae 8 


Wine.—In quantities of not less than four dozens 
Single doz. 


NATURAL SHERRY, from CADIZ, a very clean and 


nice dry Wine, without acidity. —In quantities vt not less than four 


ose - oe oo oe oe 


dozens ... 
Single doz. 


(Can be tasted free.) 


The above Wines are admirably adapted for luncheon and dinner ; 
and will upon trial be found from their distinctive 
Cases and bottles to be returned 


Detailed Priced Lists forwarded 


improve with age in bottle; 
characters to fulfll every domestic requirement. 
or paid for. Cross Cheques National Bank. 
9n ap plics ation, 


JAMES L. DENMAN, 20 isa aeteiies London. 


and are most orders over 20s. 





PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 

192 FLEET STREET (Coagner or Cuancery LAN), 

HE PUBLIC supplied at Wholesale Prices 


LONDON, E.O. 


, aud Carriage paid to the Country on 
Per ream, 
30 


bouquet. Fine Cream-Laid Note (a cheap paper)... eee ove ooo ove ove ove 
| Superfine Cream-Laid Note (much approved) oe oe ww. 4/0 
dao rdoz. 15s. Superflue Thick Cream-Laid Note (especially rec ommoen te. 1) s a «ow. 50 
«. 16s, Straw Paper, “ Patent” (adapted for rapid writing). oss ose ose we 2/6 
Foolscap Papers, blue or cream ... 0 «+s wee wee wee wee 10/6, 12/6, & 14/6 
4 Outsides Foolseap ... eee eee eee ove ove ove ooo ++ 66 
ose » r doz A 4 3. Letter Paper for Seribbling. wee i om plain, 4/0; ruled do, 4,6 
2 ape * | New “Vellum Wove Club-FHouse” Noto « five quires for 2/6 
Supertine Cream or Blue Envelopes, 46, 5 6, and 66 pe er 1,000 
Large Blue Wove Commercial Envelopes, 36 and 4.6 per 1, 00, 
«+  perdoz. 15s. COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1,0 per 100, Polished steel dies sunk 
wee oe 16S. by the best artists in the trade at about half the prices charge! by the retail houses, 


An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, « 
Account Books, Copying Presses, 
Travelling Writing-Cases, 


will greaily 
Doxpatch Boxes, 


-ontaining fall description, with prices of 
Inkstands, Stationery, Cabiuets, Postage Scales, 
Desks, P yst free. 





}EADING CASES for the SPECTATOR. Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES for BINDING, price 2s exch. 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, | Wellington Street, Strand. 


May be had by order through any 








Q HIRTS. — FORD'S 
s 


“The most unique and only 
made."—Cbserver. Double-stitche 

List of prices, illustrations, with directions for self- 
measure, post free. 

RICHARD FORD and CO., 33 Poultry; 
Oxford Street, London. 
ge DDEN MOUR NING. —Mesers. JAY 
).) are always provided with experienced dressmakers 
and milliners, ready to travel to any part of the king- 
dom, free of expense to purchasers, when the emer- 
gencies of sudden or unexpected mourning require the 
immediate execution of mourning orders. They take 
with them dresses, bonnets, and millinery, besides 
materials at 1s per yard and upwards from the piece, 
all marked in plain figures, and at the same price as 
if purchased at the Londjon General Mourning Ware- 
house, in Regent Street. Reasonable estimates also 
given for household mourning at a great saying to 
large or small families. 

JAY'S 


lon General Mourning Warehouse, 245, 
249, and : 251 Regent Sireet. 


EUREKA. 
perfect-fitting shirt 
1, six for 45s. 


Branch, 


247, 


The Lon 
TRY 
OLE’S PATENT INDESTRUCTI- 
Comfort, 


M BLE BOOTS for Durability, 
Fashion. same Price as Ordinary Boots, and possess 
he following IMPORTANT ADVANTAGES:— 


1. DURABILITY—lasting considerably longer (the 








tread being kept on the ball or centre of the foot), 
while costing no more than ordinary boots. 
: APPE ARANCE—The tread being equalized, the 








is preserved in shape till worn ont, 
‘OMFORT—By kt eping the Boot thus upright 
mdin shape, the miserable feeling inseparable from 
Bo on one side (and which is a , fruligal caus 
of corns and bunions) is wholly avoide 
4. SIMPLICITY—A child can u nde rstand and apply 
his invention 
See TESTIMONIALS, with instructions for self-measure 
ment, post free on application. The Trad ypplied 
vith Soles and Heels. 
Wholesale—MOLrE’s PATENT Boot Company, LMiren, 
CHARLES MOLE, Manager, 
‘THIEF DEPOT—4 AND 5 TOTTENHAM-COURT 
ROAD, LONDON, 


Agents required in unrepresented districts 


QSLER's CRYSTAL GLASS 


CHANDELIERS. 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS, 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 

Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for Tndia, 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufac tory and Show Rooms, Broad 
Street. (ESTABLISHED L807.) 


E LAZEN BY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS LAZENBY 
aud SON, sole proprietors of the ce seauned Receipts, 
and Manufac ture rsof the Pickle sy Sauces, and ¢ oud 

meuts so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public a sainst 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelied 


in close imitation of their goods, witha view to mislead 
the public.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Sjuare), und 18 


Trinity Street, London, S.E. 


I saey EY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Buttie, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label! 
used so Many years, signed * Llizabeth Lazenby.” 


Fk? NE-FLAVOURED STRONG BEEF 
TEA at about 23d. a pint. ASK for LIEBLG COM 
PANY'’S EXTRACT of Meat, requiring big 
the Inventor's Signature on every jar, vuly 
guarantee of genu ness, 
Excellent economical 








being the 






‘k for soups, sauces, &c, 


SOLID 


WHITEHEAD'S 
ESSENCKE OF BEEF, 


Best and cheapest, aud most nutritious. Of all 
‘rocers and Chemists. 
Wholesule at Sand 9 Lime Street Square. 


| 


| Street, W. 


| UNVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the 


and | 


7 INAHAN’S.LL. WHISK Y.— | 
This celebrated and most deli 
is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the words, 
“KINAHAN'S . LL . WHISKY,” 
on seal, label, and cork. 
Wholesale Dept, 6A Great Titchileld Street, Oxford 


‘ious old mellow spirit 


a ee ae RHEINWEIN: a 
New Sparkling Wine, equal to ¢ ah umpague of 
fir st quality, but at a more moderate pric 

This perfectly genuine and natur. sally 8] a ing wine 
from the Rhine is now first introduced into this ¢ mUtry 
and is imported solely by Mossrs. H. B. FEARON and 
SON. 

It is made entirely from black grapes, as is the case 
with Champagne, which it resembles in colour. and is 
of two qualities, the Dry, and the Rich, to the former 
of which attention is specially invited. 

543 per doz. Bottles ; 298 per doz. Pints. 

H. B. FEARON and SON, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. : 

145 Ne w Bond Street, W. . 3 and De w sbury, Y orkshire, 











largest holders of Whisky in the world, Their 
Jd [rish Whisky is recommen led by the medical pro- 
a sion in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 
easks and cases for home use or exportation, Quota 
tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and CU., 
Royal Irish Distiileries, Belfast; or at their London 


Ollices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Suaud, W.C. 


1) a ES tft .tO N— 
Phe Medical Profession adopt 
MORSON'’S PREPARATION of PEPSINE 
asthe True Remedy. Sold in Bottles and Boxes from 
zstdby all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 
PUOMAS Mé IRSON nd SON, 
124 Southampton Row, W.., Londen 


See name on Jabel. 





( XYGENATED WATER holds in 
Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vital element 
that sustains life. It is a decided tonic and alierative 
draught, and from its special action on food during the 
proce s of digestion and assimilation is peculiarly 
suitable for invalids. Price 4s per dozea half-piata, 


ll Dr 


iggists, 


POWDER 


Laboratory, 36 Long Acre, and a 


POUDAULT'’S PEPSINE 











taken by dyspepties at each meal (bottles of one 
—_— *rize of the French Institats, 1555, and sup- 
plied to the priucipal hospitals of Paris since 1594. 
BOUDAULT'S PE PSINE WINE(SHERI ed J 
fsandss. Sole Medal, Paris Exhibition, 1807 Silve 
Medal, IsG3. Delicious aud agreeable to take, js 


superior to all others. 


BOUDAULT'S 


PEPSINE PILLS AND 





LOZENGES, 3s. A very convenieut form for persons 
travelling. 
| sananane 
| HOTTOT-BOUDAULT, 7 Av » Victoria. Paris. 
| A. and M. ZIMMERMANN, 7 ‘ourt, London, E.C, 
May be obtained through all Chemists. 


CURES (this week) Feb. 5, 1872, of COUGHS, CHEST 


COMPLAINTS by 
DD" 








LOCOCK’S WAFE R S.—From Mr. 




















Wo 1, 60 City Road, ~ Mane he: ster: —* I 
lh peatedly witnessed the od effects of Dr. 
an ‘ek’ s Wafers. One elder! ly g nin says he and 
ie have taken them for years , and always fi ! 
benell rum tl im. From numerous other cases, I feel 
| it my duty tu recommend them as a safe and effectual 
remedy for coughs and chest complaints.”—Svld by 

all Druggists ai Is Lid. 

;* - 

\ DELICATE and CLEAR. COM- 
d FERS ROSS, OH 8 igl ‘rag 
rauce, by using the celebrate ‘E 
SOAP TALLETS, 4d and Gd. eac 1 lanufactured by 
J. C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 

yar Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


Order of y 


CANDLES— 


FIELD’ Ss OZOKERIT. —Patented. awk his 


its hardness 


‘andle gives the most brilliant light, and fr 


Exe can AVINGS OLEOGRAPHS, 
4 CHROMO-L ITHOGRAP 1S, and other PRIN’ rs. 
A Large Assortment constantly in Stock, and Lists 
sent free on application, Coloured Seraps in Great 
Variety. Size, 8 by 5in., at 2s, 3s, and 4s per dozen, sent 
post free, Other sizes at from 6d and Is per dozen to 
2sand 3s each. Frames of every description made to 
order. 

vA) , BAHNSON, 
Covent Garden, London, 


9 and 11 Carrick Street, 





and Co., 
WC. 


PRESENTS. — Collee- 
Lyvell's Elements of Geology,” 
tudy of Mineralogy and 
20, 50, to 1.000 Guineas; 
. fossils, and 
all the recent 


\CIENTIFIC 
tions to illustrate “ 
and facilitate the pee int 
Geology, can be had at 2, 5, 19, 
also single specimens of. mine rals, rocks 
‘nt shells, Geological Maps, hammers, 


‘ 





reve 
publications, &e., of J. TE NN ANT, Mineralogist to Ler 
Majesty, 149 Strand. Private instraction is given in 
Geology and Mineralogy by Mr. TENNANT, F.GS., 


149 Strand, W.C. 


YONC ERTINAS. — , ANGLO - GERMAN, 

from £1 11s 6d; Enauisu, from £2 All 
separately fitted, double-screwed notes. List Foal 

JONES and Son, 6 Cross Street, Hatton Garden, E.C. 








FOR 












YOCOA INY ALIDS. 
J SAVORY and MOORS S DLIESTIVE COCOA, 
Specially prepared for ulferers from Indigestion, 
Debility, ant Pulmonary © we tints, is highly nutri- 

‘ ted and | tible, and adapted for 
: stomach. Moot tins from Is 6d, by 
ul Chemists — It: tlian Warchousemen, and by the 
Manufacturers, 
SAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London, W, 
TOTUING IMVOsSIBLE.—AGUA 
L AMARELLA restores the iucnan hair to its pris- 
tine hue, no matter at what JOMUN GOSNELL 
and CO, have at length, with »aid of ou of the most 
eminent Chemist uecee lel in perfeeting this won- 
derful liquid, [tis now offered to the pablic ia a more 
concentrated form and ata ! r price, 
Sold in-bottles, 33 each; ) 53, 78 Gd, aud 15s each, 





including brasa. 


OHN GOSNELL & CO.’S CITERRY 


superior to any Tooth 





¢ TOOTH PASTE is greatly 
Powder, Lat eee aces a petri-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay,and inpuris a pleasing frag- 
ranve to the breath. Price Istdy er pot, 

To be had of all Perfumers aud Chemists, and at 


Angel Passage, 93 Upper Phares Sirect, Loudon. 


ft FOLLOW AY'S “OINIMENT and 

PILLS.—CONSTANT St $8.—-No dine ases ard 
more trying to the temper, or more exhausting to the 
constitution, (han the pains in the muscles and joints 
caused by exposure to wei or cold. Wherever the 


suffering, it will only be n ceasary to fomeut 


seat oi 

the affected part with warm water, dry thoroughly, 
and immediately rub in Holloway’s inestimable Oint- 
ment to obtain ease. Gout, rheumatism, neuralgia, 
and tic douloureux are seon relieved, and ultimately 
cured by the use of this uneqaailed anguent, aided by 
Holloway's purifying and aperient Pills, Whenever 
persous subject to gout or rheumatic goat feel un- 
usually nervous, Weak, exhausted, or out of sorts, they 
should instantly resort tv this treatment, which will 
avert the threatened attack. 

MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 


WORLD'S 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Urey Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty, 
suse Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
rowth, 
diatoly checked. 


or 


| 


IT willec 
IT will promote luxatr 
FALL ING Hair is imme 
THIN Hair thickened, 
BALDNESS prevented. 





IT removes all dandritl, 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price six Shillings, 
Sold by most Chemio.s aud Poclumers, 
Depat, 266 HIGH HULBORN, LONDON. 


we cell- ‘known 


is speciaily adapted for 


MAY BE OBTAINED OF ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
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WRITE FOR 
MAPPIN & WEBB'S 
CUTLERY AND PLATED- 
WARE ssonicigaaalathaa 
ost" maa 


MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS. ) 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S: 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


LONDON. 





GRAT EFUL—COMFOR’ TING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
BREAKFAST. 
Sold by Grocers in labelled packets. 
JAMES EPPS &CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London 
_Evpe's Milky Cocoa (Cocoa and Condensed Milk), 


CHOCOLATE. 
Each Cake is lahelled— 
JAMES EPPS « CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 
_ Milly ( Cc thocolate (Choe Jlate and Condensed Mill). 


CACAOIN E, 
a EVENING BEVERAGE. 
Each packet is labelled— 
JAMES EPPS t CO., 
Milky Cacdoine (Cacdvine and Condensed Milk) 








COMFORT FOR INVALIDS., 
(By Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent.) 
16 SOHO Square, LONDON, 
Af ALDERMAN, 
e Inyentor and Manufacturer of the 
MECHANICAL ELASTIC ADJUSTING BEDS, 
COUCHES, & SPINAL CARRIAGES. 
ane his PORTABLE EQUILIBRIUM CARRYING 
HAIR, for carrying invalids of all weights up 
and down stairs, 
Every description of SELF-PROPELLING and 
WHEEL CHAIRS both for in and out-door use. 
PROSPECTUSRS SENT ON APPLICATION. 








C UTLERY, WARRANTED.—The | 
most varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY | 


in the world, all warranted, is on sale at WILLLAM S. 
BURTON'S. 
Table Des- |Crvrs. 











The Blades are all of the | ‘| sert. per pr. 
finest Steel. — 
jadis. dis. a 
8}-inch ivory handles ..,.... 008 doz.) 14 .; 11 6 6 
34 ditto balance ditto .........cceeeeee 1 612 6 6, 
4 ditto, ditto ...... eevovese 22 616 6 5 9 
4 ditto fine ivory ditto 27 20 7 
4 ditto extra large ditto... -| 30 .| 22 e ¢ 
4 ditto finest African ivory ditto.... 34.) 27 12 
Ditto, with silver ferrules vee] BO 28 13.0 
Ditto, with silvered blades 46 33 13 6 
Nickel electro-silvered handles .,,| 23 19 7 6 


j ILLIAM 5&, BURTON, 


FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint. | 


ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 Lllustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 20 
large Show Rooms, post-free.—39 Oxford Street, W. ; 
1, 1A, 2,3, &4 Newman Street; 4, 5,&6 Perry's Place: 
and 1 Newman Yard. The cost of delivering goods 
to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom by 
railway is trifling, WILLIAMS. BURTON will always 
undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 


RUPTURES,—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medica! 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOO-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body twoinches below | 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage free. 
Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage free. 
Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 

Post-ottice orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-oflice, a 


LASTIC sTOU KIN NGS, ‘KNEE-CAPS, 
&ec., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases ot 
WEAKNESSand SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRALNS, 








&c. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, | 


and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 
4s 6d, 78 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage free. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, London. 


Homeopathic Chemists, Lon on 


The use of the steel | 


| EBENTURES at 5, 55, and 6 per Cent. 

| CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED. 
replace others falling due, 
cent., for three years at 5} 
at 6 per cent. per annum; 
terms to be ascertained at the Office of the Company. 
R. A. CAMERON, Secretary, 

Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, E.C. 


Ae: ah. 


s  geomnge LIFE 
COMPANY. 
Chief Office—No. 1 Old Broad Street, London. 
Branch Office—No. 16 Pall Ma!l, London, 
INSTITUTED 1520, 







| The Liabi 
Bonuses, £2. 
per annum. 
The Assets actually invested in First- 
amount to £087.8 





| paid up. 


on very liberal conditions. 


returned to the Board of Trade in compliance with 
“The Life Assurance Companies’ Act, 1870," 
with prospectuses, may be had on application. 
| ANDREW L ADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


[eatin IN JURY from ACCIDENT, 
WITH THE CONSEQUENT 
ME AND MONEY, 
i Policy of the 
SASSUILANCECOMPANY 
MENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


LOSS OF TI 

Provided for 

| RAILW AY PASSENGE 
| AGAINST ACCII 








An Annual Payment of 
Death, or au Allowance at the rate of £6 per week lor 
Iniury. 

| £650,000 have been Paid as Compensation, ONE out 
of every 12 Policyhulders becomiug a claimant EACH 
YEAR. 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
| Stations, to the Local Ageuts, or at the Ollices, 
| 64 Coruhill, and 10 Regent Street, London. 
| WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





KR LEN’ r AL BANK CORPORATION. 
| Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1841. 
| Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, £444,000. 
The Corporation g 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne, 
Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and 


their office. They also issue circular notes for the use 
of travellers by the overland route, 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian and other 





terest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the effecting 
| of remittances 
encies, 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 


The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures, to 
, for one year at 5 per 
and for five years 
also for longer periods, on 


INSUR ANCE 


ities are, in respect of Sums Assured and 
.766,000, and in respect of Annuities, £1,626 


lass Securities 
Of the Subscribed Capital of £750,000 only £75,000 is 
All kinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and 
The accounts of the Office for the last financial year. 


together 


£3 to £6 53 insures £1,000 at | 


zrant drafts and negotiate or collect | 


Yokohama, on terms which may be ascertained at | 


securities, the custody of the same, the receipt of in- | 


between the above-named depend- | 


| fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained | 


on application at their office. 
Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2 
Threadneedle Street, London, 1871. 


I EA and PERRINS SAUCE, 
d (The “ WORCESTERSHIRE.” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs * The only G 20d Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
| Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 





| 
aud see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 


bottles and labels, 
| Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, ani 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


8, PANISI FL Y i is “the acting ingredient 
in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHL: \RIDE S$ O1L, which 
speedily produces Whiskers and thickens Lair. 
sent by post for 64 stamps.—ALEX, ROSS, 245 High 
Holborn, Loudon, and all Chemists. 


Hes “CU RLING FLUID, 248 High 

Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S CURL ING 
FLULD curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hairimimediately 
it is applied. Sold at 3s Gd, sent free fur 
Had of all Cliemists, 


YREY HAIR, 245 High lUlolborn, 

J London. —ALEX. ROSS'S HALR DYE produces 
a perfect colour immediately itis used. It is permanent, 
and perfectly natural in effect. Price 3s 6d, seut by 
post for 54 stamps; and all Chemists. 


AIR-COLOUR WASH. 

—By damping the head with this beautifully 
perfumed Wash, in two days the hair becomes its 
original colour, and remains so by an occasional using. 
10s 6d, sent for stamps. ALEX. Russ, 26 High 
Holborn, Lond on, aud all Chemists, 


NT OSE M AC HIN E.—TDhis is a 
contrivance which, applied to the nose for an 
hour daily, so directs the soft cartilage of which the 
‘ member cousists, that an ill-formed nose is quickly 
shaped to perfection. Auy one cin use them, and 
Without pain. Price ls 6d, sent carriage free. —-ALE - 
| ROSS, 248 High Holborn, Loudon. Pamphiet sent 
| two stamps. 








Y E: ATIN (G's COUGH L OZENGES are 








DAILY RECOMMENDED for Coughs, Colds, 
Asthma, &¢., by the Faculty. Testimonials from the 
i eminent may be seen, Sold iu Boxes, Is 1}d, 


nd Tins, 2s 9d each, by all Druggists, &.; and whole- | 


| om. 79 St. Paul's Churchyard. 


33 GA, | 


o4 Stumps. | 





Now ready, price 10s 6d, the SECOND EDITION of 
‘CRACROFT S INVESTORS’ AND 
SOLICITORS’ RECORD 


OF PURCHASES AND SALES, 

With CALCULATIONS adapted to every Investment. An 
additional portion espe tially adapted for the Legal 
Profession, containing Forms of Entry for Freehold 
and Copyhold Property ; Leasehok is, Let and Held; 
Mortgages, Held and ected: Insurances; Bills and 
Promissory Notes; Money Advansel yr Borrowed. 

The object of this Memorandum- Bo »k is to enable 
every Investor to keep a systematic Record, producible 
in a Court of Law, of every investment transaction 
entered into. Nosuch record was in existence previous 
to the First Edition. 


CRACROFT’S BANK DIVIDEND CHART, 
1870-71, 


Showing the Half-yearly Rates of Dividend declared by 
over One Hundred and Sixty Joint-Stock Banks— 
United Kingdom and Colonial; with Nominal and 
Paid-up Capital, Number and Amount Paid of Shares, 
Date of Payment of Dividends, Reserve Fand, 
Liabilities, Market Price of Shares, January, 1871, and 
Yield per Cent. on Purchase Price. 
Price 2s Gd; or, mounted on roller, 10s 6a, 


I 












Now ready. 


CRACROFT’S CONSOL-DIAGRAM, 


Showing the Highest and Lowest Prices of Three- per. 
Cent. Consols each year from the French Revolution of 
1789 to the Franco-German War of 1870, with the 
growth and decline of the National Funded Debt of 
Great Britain; the Yearly Average of the Bank Rate 
of Diseor and Tabulated Statement of the principal 


events affecting the prices of Stocks. 











Price 2s; or mounted on roller, 3s 6d. 
London: ErrinGHAmM WILSON, Publisher, Royal 


Exchange. 
BERNARD CRACROFT, Sworn Broker, 4 Austinfriars, E.C 


DIVIDENDS, 10 TO 20 PER CENT. ON OUTLAY. 
SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. 
FEBRUARY Number ready (12 pages), post free. 
Contains Safe Investments in English and Foreign 
Railways, Debentures, (ias, Tele, graphs, Water- Works, 
Insurance, Bauks, Mines, Foreign Bonds, Loans, &c., 

American and Colonia! Stocks, &c. 

CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 
will find this Circular a safe, valuable, reliable guide, 
Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 
33 Poultry, London, E.C. (Established 1852.) 
Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C. 


Now ready. 

HE INVESTMENT REVIEW; a 
Monthly Record of Commercial and Financial 
Progress. Edited by Joun R. Pike, Author of “ Britain's 
Metal Mines,” &c. Price One Peuny. Crown Chambers, 

Threadneedle Street, London. 
N.B.—Investors in Foreign and Colonial Mines will 
find in this Review information not otherwise obtain- 

able. 





TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 
AVINGTON and PENNINGTON’S 
4 MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS; con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and F oreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with,an 
enumeration of Sufe Investments paying from 10 to 
20 per cent. 
G. LAVINGTON and A. PENNINGTON, 44 Threadneedle 
Street, London, EX 


DHGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world, 
GEO. WwW. Li OVELL, Secret ary. 


LLIAN ICE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, Bartholomew Lane, London. 

Established 1824. Capital £5,000,000, 

LIFE and FIRE ASSURANCES granted on favour- 
able terms. Prospectuses, Statement of Accounts, and 
Forms may be had on application to 
ROBERT LEWIS, Secretary. 





BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847. 
ETYERS of CREDIT and BILLS 
issued upon Adeluide and the principal towns 
in South Australia, Drafts negotiated and collected ; 
mouey received on deposit. For terms, apply at tho 
Ouices, 54 Old Broad Sireet, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. — 


N A T ION AL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
2 KinG WILLiam Street, LONDON, E.C, 
FOR MUTUAL ASSURANCE, 
ESTABLISHED 1830, 

This Society does NOL pay Commission for the iu- 
troduction of business, and + "anata dves not 
employ avy agents to recommend i 

Lut it offers great advantages to ‘Ass irers in the two 
points of must impurtance to them, viz 

SAFETY, which is guarar itee a by a Roceve Fund 
exceeding £600,000, being in the ut uusu ully large pro- 
portion of more than 9) PER CENT. of the whole 0: the 
premiums which have been received upon existing 
Policies; and 

Large Bonvses, the whole of the profits being ap- 
plied in the gradual reduction aud ultimate extinction 
of the Assurers’ premiums. 

Prospectuses forwarded post free on application to 

CHARLES ANSELL, Jun., Actuary, 
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AMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
EXAMINATION for WOMEN, 1872. 
LONDON CENTRE. 
An Examination will be held, beginning on Monday, 


June 17, 1872. 

Candidates wishing for information, or desirous of 
attending Preparatory Classes or Lectures in London, 
are requested to apply to the Secretary for the London 
Centre, Miss E. BONHAM CARTER, Ravensbourne, 


Beckenham. 





QA\HELTENHAM COLLEGE 


SCHOLARSHIPS.—Twelve Scholarships, May. 
1872, viz.:—Six Junior Scholarships, £49 for three 
years; two Sevior Scholarships, £50 for three years: 
two Senior and two Junior, £20 fortwo years. Fall 
information given by the Srcrerary, the College, 
Cheltenbam. 


COLLEGE COOPER'S HILL, 

By Order of the Secretary of State for India in 
Council, NOTICE is hereby given that a Competitive 
Examination will be held in July, 1872, for Selection of 
50 Candidates admission to this College. 


Tp", “CIVIL ENGINEERING | 









For f 
Secretary, Public Works Department, India Office 
S.W., or tothe Secretary, Civil Service Commission, 
S.W. 


India Office, 7th S »ptember, 1871. 

PREPARATION in CLASSICS and 

CLASSICAL COMPOSITION, Mathematics 

and Natural Philosophy. Mental and Moral Science 
Logic, and English Literature. Mr. 1. M. HE Ww IT " 
M.A. (Double First), and Rev. T. GALLIERS. M.A. 
(2th Wrangler), with assistance from other highly 
qualified Graduates for special subjects. 

Adivess, Mr. H. M. HEWITT, 2 Farnival's Inn, E.C. 


[ ONDON INTERNATIONAL! 
4 


EXHIBITION, ts72.—FINE ARTS.—Works for 
Exhibition must be delivered at the Buildings at the 
— ice sane a yn the days named below 

h7thanud "th—-Paintings, West (ioods’ Entrance 

om litt sas hogiblioatnval Designs, East (ioods 
Entrance, 

March 15th—lngraving. Lithography, Photography, 
West Goods’ Eutrance 

March 27:h—Sculpture, West Goods’ Entrance 











A NeMmperev List of the works submitted for | 


ipproval must be seut in with chem, stating the name 


and address of the artist. the ‘idle and the price (if for | 
sale) of each wor + Toeach work itselfa label must be | 





securely attached, bearing the same information and 
the correspondi ng number in the list. 
Signed) 


HENRY Y. D. SCOTT, Major-General, Secretary 
VOYAL ACADEMY of ARTS, Buarling- 


ton House.—The Exhibition of WORKS of the 
OLD MASTERS, together with Works of Deceased 
Masters of the British School, is now open. Admittance 
(from 9 till dusk) One Shilling, Catalogues Sixpence, 
Season Tickets Five Shillings. 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT. R.A., Secretary. 
ISHOP PATLESON MEMORIAL. 
—It is proposed to commemorate the Death of 
Bishop Patteson and his fellow-sufferers in the cause 
of Christianity and civilization by raising a Fund 
which shall supply two pressing wants of the Melane- 
sian Mission, viz., a New Church Ship and a Church in 
Norfolk Island, and shall generally contribute to its 
support. The proposal has received the sanction of the 
Archbishops of Canterbury, York, Armagh, and Dublin, 
and the Primus of the Scottish Church, as well as of 
Bishop Selwyn, of Lichtleld. Contributions will be 





received by the Society for Propagation of the | 


GOSPEL, 20 DUKE STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
w. T. BULLOCK, Secretary. 
YRAMERS’ TH REE YEARS’ 
SYSTEM, originated by them, has been par- 
tially adopted by other tirms, but is thoroughly 
carried out only by themselves. 
CRAMERS,, Regent Street, W. 


(RAMERS SHORT GRANDS, six feet | 


long, trichord throughout, are now produced | 
in remarkably fine walnut, inlaid with tulip 
wood. They are also ebonized with gold lines | 
on the top and sides. The prices of these 
unique instruments are the same as the 
ordinary semi-grand. 

CRAMERS’, Regent Street, W. 


RAMERS’ BOUDOIR OBLIQUE, 


50 guineas, of which the leading Musical 


Journal writes:—"The best Fifty-Guinea | 


Oblique ever produced.”"—Orches(ra, 
CRAMERS’, Regent Street, W. 
NRAM™MERS “MIGNON” 
(REGISTERED) PIANOFORTE: 40 guineas, 
in rosewood or walnut. A very remarkable 
instrument. In size it is between the Pianette 
and the Cottage. It has check action, steel 
bridge, and brass studs, with a power and 
brilliancy of tone hitherto unattained by any 
ordinary upr t instrument. 
CRAMERS’, Regent Street, W. 





( {RAME RS’ CABINET ORGAN, with 
four stops, containing 156 pipes: beautiful 
n. with diapered front pipes. Mahogany 
. French polished, 6 feet high. 5 feet wide, 
nd 3 fect deep. Price in dark-stained pine, 
65 guinens; in black walnut, 70 guineas; in 
oak, 8” guineas; and in dark mahogany, $5 
guineas, 
CRAMERS’, Regent Street, W. 
PPE BATHS, Sr. Lawnece-on-Sea. 
THE “GRANVILLE” HOTEL. 
Table d'bote at 6.5v, B 14 terms, £3 10s per week. 





er particulars, apply by letter only to the 


MIODDULEM™MARC SH. 


By GEORGE ELIOT, 
This pan is published. 
EOOK II.—OLD and YOUNG. 


Price 5s, 





WILLIAM BLACKS WOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London, 
O° whom may be had, price 5s., 


BOUK I.—MISS BROOKE. 








NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


P E R-P L E XIé#$T Y. 


Py SYDNEY MOSTYN, a New Writer. 
5 vols, crown 8yvo. 


NWENRY S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill, London. 





Just pubdlishel, medium Syo, pp. 426, cloth, price Ia, 


EMPIRE IN ASIA: 


HOW WE CAME BY IT. A BOOK OF CONFESSIONS. 
By W. M. TORRENS, MP. 


Loulon: TRUBNER and Co.,, 8 and 60 Paternoster Row. 





Shortly will be published, in two vols, post Svo, 


A NOVEL ‘WITH TWO HEROES. 


Ry ELLIOTT GRAEME, 
Author of * Beethoven; a Memoir.” 


CHARLES GRIFFIN and COMPANY, 10 Stationers’ Hall Court, London 


PIANOS FOR ALL CLIMATES. 


\ ESSRS. BORN and CO.. 15 Berners Srreer, Oxrorp Srreet, W., beg to call 
A attention to their IRON COTTAGE PIANOS, celebrated for their Power and Beauty. 

These Pianos are Unsurpassed in Eloganee of Design or Brilliancy of Tone, and also Unequalled for the 
Excellence of their Construction and the Musical effect which they produce, 
| The Manufacturers pay especial attention Yo the peculiarities of various Climates, and construct their 
Instruments accordingly. 

Persons proceeding to India and the Colonies are specially invited to inspect these Pianos. 


ED 


CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE, 


Hosiers, Shirtmakers, and Outfitters. 
32 WIGMORE SIREET, W. 





Present Prices OF LONG-CLOTH Suits: 6 for 40s (a stout useful shirt) ; 6 for 503 (medium) ; 6 for 63s (best quality) 


NEW PATTERNS IN FRENCH AND INDIA GAUZE SHIRTINGS. 


WM YOUNGER AND C0O’S 
EDINBURGH, INDIA PALE, AND DINNER ALES, 


nourishing, and economical, to be had of the principal retailers, Observe Trade Marks, 
as other brauds are frequently substituted. 


EDINBURGH. Esrashismep 1749. Lowpon Stores: BELVEDERE ROAD, 8.E. 
14 Narrow Quay.—Dubliu Stores: 7 Lower Abbey Stroet.—Swausea: Quay 





Sparkling, refreshing, 

! 
BREWERIES: 
| * , 
| Liverpool: 1 Seel Street.—Bristol : 
} Parade.—Glasgow: Queon Street.—Birmingham : 13 Temple Street. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


ADVICE to INVALIDS.—If you wish to obtain quiet refreshing sleep, free from headache, relief from pain 


and anguish, to calm and assuage the weary achings of protracted “aise ase, invigorate the nervous. modia, and 
of the bu ay you will provide yourself with that marvellous remedy discovered 
siege of Physicians, London), to which he gave the name of 


} 


regulate the circulating systems 
by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (Membe rof 


CHLORODYNE 


And which is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderfal and valuable remedy ever dise vered, 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases, Diphthoria, Fever, Croup, Ague. 
CHLORODYNE «ts like a charm in Diarrhoa, and is the only specitle in Cholera and Dysentery, 
CHLORODYNE effectually euts short all atiacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the ouly palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, &. 

From Lord Freaxcis CONYNGHAM, Mount Charles, Donegal, December 11th, 1868. 

jast year bought some of Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne from 


Lord Francis Conyngham, who this time 
Mr. Davenport, and has found it a most woudk rful medicine, will be glad to have half-a-dozen bottles seat at 


| once to the above address. 


' 


*,* Earl Russell c onan inieated to the volte ge of Physicians that he had received a despatch from her 
Maje sty's C msul at Manilla, to the effect that Ciole r : has beeu raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of 
any service was CHL ORODY NE.—See L wm weet, Dec. 31, Usd. 
CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 
Cartion.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. PAGE Woop stated that Dr. J. Cots BrowNe was undoubtedly the 
inventor of CHLORODYNE:;; that the story of the Defendant, Freeman, was deliberately untrue, which, be 
| regretted to say, had been sworn to.—See Vines, loth July, 1864, 
Sold in Bottles at Is 114, 25 91, 4861. None is genuine without the words, “ DR. J. COLLIS BR IWNE'S 
CULURODYNE,” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each Bottle. 
SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 
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ISSUE of 10,000 SHARI ES of £20 EACH, being the Capital of 
HE SOUTH CLEVELAND IRON WORKS (Limited). 








Incorporated under the Companies , 1852 and 1867, 
By which the Liability « of each Shareholder sL imit on t» the Amount of his Shaves. 
200,000, in 10,000 Shares of £20 each, Payable as follows :— 





Capital £ 
£2 _— SHATC. coccoscscrccesccescesseccesssseees-0R Application. 

: . vous Allotment. 
Ist March, 1572. 








ne 





5 
5 on Ist April, 
3 ey FA 

£20 





Estimated Revenue on Completion of the Works. 
p 2h » Capital of the Company. 








DIRECTORS. 
E. BRYDGES WILLYAMS, E M.P., Chairman. 
C. J. APPLEBY, Esq.. C.E. (Messrs Appleby Brothers, Hydraulic Engineers and 
Iron Founders, London, and London Steam Crane Works, Leicester). 
The Hon. HENRY BROUGHAM., London. 
Major-General CHARLES JAMES GREEN, R.E. (D 
London. 
JAMES LIVESEY, F 
Southern Railway; 
JOHN YEOMAN, E 
ENGINEER—J. G. BECKTON. Exqg ). Whitby, Yorkshire, 
So.icirors—Messrs BER and ELLIS, 79 Lombard Street, E 
BANKERS—Messrs. FULLER, BANBURY, NIX, and MATHIESON, 77 
Street, E.C., London. 
Brokers—Messrs. HUGGINS and ROWSELL, 1 Threadneedle Street, E.C., London, 
AvupIToRS—Messrs. J DH NST INE, COOPER, WINTLE, and EVANS, 3 Coleman- 
Street Buildings, E.C., 2 yndon. 
gt kRY—HAROLD KEMBER, FE 54. 
OFFices—12 GRE: AT WINCHESTER STREET, E.C., LONDON. 





ctor of the Carnatic Railway), 





.E. (Consulting Engineer to the Buenos Ayres Great 


“Gondon, 
. Whitby, 











re. Resident Director. 









London. 
Lombard 

















This Company is formed for the purpose of acquiring, , and developing 
the valuable mining property known as the Esk V ull 4y tron W in the famous 
Cleveland Iron District, which have be disposed of the executors in couse- 
quence of the death of the late proprietor, Mr. William Watkin 

The property is situated at Grosmont, within seven miles from the port of 
Whitby, whence there are excellent shipping facilities for Loud yu, Scotland, Wales, 
and all home and foreign ports at favourable rates of freig! 

Cleveland is well known as the largest iron-producing dis stri *t in the world, and 
possesses unequalled fac ilities 
important items of coul, 











and limestone, necessary in the manufacture of Pig 
Tron, are cheap and pets nt. and of excellent quality. The reputation of the 
Cleveland [ron is so well known as to need no further comment, and the demand 
for it has increased far beyond the existing means of production. 

Special advantages for the conveyance of Pig Iron from the works of this Com 

pany to the port of Whithy. and al! inland m . are afforded by the Whitby and 

ickering and the North Yorkshire and Cleveland Railwi uys, Which cross the estate, 
the rates of carriage being the same as from Middlesbro’, the cost of production per 
ton being, however, in favour of the Esk Valle y Works 

The property of which this Company will enter intu possession comprises an area 
of 400 acres, and is held on a lease of 63 years, from Ist October, 1859, of which, 
therefore, nearly 51 years are unexpired, subject to a royalty on the [ronstoue 
obtained of 6d. per ton of 224 ewt. 

According to the report of J. G. Beckton, Esq., C.E., the well-known engineer, a 
copy of which is enclosed herewith, the quantity of [ronstone on the estate is com- 
puted by him to be not less than ten millions (10,000,000) of tons. 

In addition to the Lronstone, the estate contains an abundant supply of good 
Brick-Earth and Stone suitable fur building purposes, both of which the Lessees 
have the right of using free from royalties and all other charges. 

The Engineer reports that the existing Works and Plant are in excellent working 
order; that the seams now opened are conveniently situated for mining purposes 
and for easy and economical working; and that there are suitable sites and ample 
space for the erection and working of blast furnaces, rolling mills, &e. 

A contract has been cutered into for the transfer to the Company of the lease of | 
the property, with the buildings and plant thereon, also for the erection of two of 
the largest-sized blast furnaces, with all modern improvements and Peat 
works, new blowing engi: steam lift, locomotive engin railway s ings, the 
sinking of a new shaft, the buil ug of 75 workmen's cottages, &c., the whole for 
the sum of £160,000. 

The Company will thus possess the necessary machiuery to envble them to produce 
40,000 tons of Pig [ron per annum, and the requisite plant for the extraction of the 
Ironstone in quantities su ent te »p the works in fu constant operation 




























The contract further provides for the due payment of interest at the rate of 8 per 


cent. per annum on the paid-up capital during the construction of the wi wks. 

The Contractors are under engagement, under penalties, to complete the whole of 
the works within one year from their commencement. 

The Directors will have the advantage of: the local experience and assistance of | 
Mr. John Yeoman, of Whitby, who has had the supervision of the property for 
some years, and who has consented to join the Board as Resideut Director. 

The present condition of the Iron trade is of au exceeding. y encouraging charae- 
ter, and the consequent demand for ‘Piz Iron indicates a still greater advance in 
prices over present quotations. 
and future prospects of the Iron Trade 

TIMES, 15th January, 1872. 

“ Middlesbro’, Jan. 13.— Pig Lron trade of Cleveland continues in a <len ly 

satisfactory state. It is expected that the present high prices will increase 
MINING JOURNAL, 13th January, 1872. 

“Jan. 11.—The usual quarterly m I 
Allied Trades was hel | at the Roy 
the attendance of those interested in the trade was ver 
firm at last week's rates, aud advanced at the close to ¢ 1 
one or two special parcels are reported to have be old at 69s = netcash. The 
demand continues unabated, and the fact of the demand b sing for actual consump- 
tion, and not, except perhaps toa very small ext for spe calgon, coupled with tue 
limited supply, render it probable that price will go even higher before long. 
From the return of the Cleveland Tronmasters’ Association for last month, we 
notice shat the make of Pis " December was 163,460 tons, which is 13,858 
tons more than the corre t 1s70. ‘The make in this district alone 
of Pig Iron last year wa Every dej 
Iron trade is full of work 

The Direc oo would invite spo 




















large, The market opened 
and 67s 6d for No. 3*, an 














rly 1.00, 








tention to the accompa wing report ol 





( the 








Engineer, J. Bocktoa, Esq. C.E has design il completed som ia 
most casuals Uo works in-the district; his great practical experience 2 and local 
knowledge therefore constitute hi: hi uthority on all matters con ed with 
the Cleveland (istrict, and the pr duct on « ig iron generally 

In such statement it will be seeu that kton has taken, as the basis of his 





of Pig Iron a nly 66s per ton, whereas the prese 


*, being over 70s per ton. 


calculation, the p 
rate is considerat); 

The Directors, however, : 
Company upon the lower « 

The following details, ex 
ducing Pig Iron in the Clevel 
be expected to accrue: 
Taking the Selling 





mate of the profits of the 





‘a vase tu 





30 a's report, show the t 
» margin of protit which 











ver 70s per ton), say at Gus 













per ton .. ; apiveeuaenuns mone SO GD 
Dadnct—The cost of rai and all ‘other 
mining expeuses for mut g iron. i 010 6 
the mexim 
charges whatsvever, 18 ....000 tecvesees senewes 1 8 3 
—f1 IS ¢ 
Leaving 2 net profit ner tom Of......cc008 se tevcerercorecsccccnee kh F 8 








* Since adva 





£54.500 per Annum, equal to 27 


for transport both by land and by sea, while the | 


The following extracts describe the preseui state | 


ting of the North of England Iron and | 
tl Exchange, Middlesborough, oa Tuesday, when | 


utment of the Finished 


! which on a total make of 40,000 tons of Pig Iron per annum—which will be the 
capacity of production of the Company's wor ‘ks now to be erected—wou ld be equiva 
lent to a net profit of £54,500 per annum, or a dividend of over 27 per cent. on the 
capital of the Company. 

The growth of the Iron trade in the Cleveland district has been of a steady and 
satisfactory character, The quantity of Pig Iron made from Cleveland ore was:~ 
In 1859..... 320,062 tons, In 1865 .... 


— ISGO ., = — 1866 , 









— 1St7 


ome | = |aHss 


== 1361 
— 1862 
— 1863 . 


—Isi4t. 





The pro luct ttion for the year 1871 is stated to have been nearly 2,000,000 tons, 
The success of enterprises of this class, aud the estimation in which they arc 
held by the investing public, cannot be better evidenced than by the followi 
| showing the present } ytives of the shares of similar undertakings in the North of 
England :— 
Name of Company. 





Amount paid per Share. Present Price 











Jolckow. Vaughan, and Company (Limited; £50 0 0 £76 to £77 
Consett Tron Company (Limited). w= «ws £15 Los. 

| Midland [ron Company (Limited) 5 0 0 £11 to £15 
Parkgate Lron Company (Limited) 65 0 0 dsvosssevns 208 00 200 
Staveley Company... sterecccereoreereeseeeeeses G0 O 0 crocserceceeree L1UG tO £103 





With the facts v ional the Directors have every confidence iu recon 
; meuding the undert shina yas an unusually favourable and safe investment. 

The allotment of the Shares will be made as follows:—ILst. Toapplicants desiring 
| to pay in full on allotment, but limited to 5,000 Shares in all,—and 2nd. The bal 
not so allotted to applicants wishing to pay up by instalments. If no allotine 
made the application money will be returned without deduction; and should 
smaller number of shares be allotted than those applied for the balance of the 
sum deposited will be appropriated towards the sum payable on allotment. 

Applicants paying up their shares in fall on allotment will be entitled to receive 
interest thereon from that date, during construction, at the rate of 8 per cent. per 
annum, and dividends ou the full amount, as from time to time declared. 

rhe following are the particulars of the Contracts and Agreements entered into by 
| the Company :— 
|; An Agree iment, dated the 1 
| Green Price and William Palme 
the late William Watkin, dec 
Charles Fraser, as trustee on b 
ments contained in letters from Charles Fraser to Walter Sandell Mappin; 
Messrs Edwin Clark, Punchard, and Co, to Walter Sandell Mappin and ¢ 
Fraser; from Walter Saudell Mappin to Chy urle s Fraser: and from Charles Fraser 
to an rs. Edwin Clark, Punchard, and Co., and W alter Sundell Mappin, date’ 
respectively ISth, 22nd, and 29th day of January, 
ies of the lease, the Articles of Association, the contracts, and the report of 
ston, and plains, may be seen at the Offices of the Solicitors of the Company 
! tious for shares must be made on the accompanying form, which must be 
forwarded, together with a deposit of £2 per share, to the Bankers of the Company, 
Messrs, Fuller, Banbury, Nix, and Mathieson, 77 Lombard Street, E.C, . London ; tc 
the Brokers, Messrs. Lluggius and Rowsell, 1 Threadneedle Street, EC., London ; 
or to the Secretary, at the Ofilees of the Company, 12 Great Winchester Street, E.C., 
Lundon, where prospectuses and forms of application may be obtained, 

Ky order of the Board, HAROLD KEMBER, Secretary. 














th of January, 1872, made between Richard Dansey 
r,as Execators of the last Will and Testament of 
ed, and Walier Sandell Mappin, of the one part, and 
valf of this Company, of the other part; and Agree- 
from 


urles 

































Offices of the Company, 12 Great Winchester Street, E.C., London, Janu. 31, 1 
ees 2 of 10,000 SHARE S of £20 each, being the Share Capita! 
of the SOUTH CLEVELAND LRON WORKS *(Limited). 
FORM OF APPLICATION (To be retained by the Bankers.) 
To THe Dikecrors OF THE SOUTH CLEVELAND [RON Works (LIMITED), 
- Gentleme»,—Having paid to your credit at your Buukers, Messrs. Fuller, Banbury 
and Mathieson, the sum of £ being £2 per Share on Shares 








of £20 each of the South Cleveland Iron Works (Limited), [ request you to allot 
y agree to accept the same or any smaller 
¥ 2g . - ‘ 
o*pay the balance due thereon, according 
re 2 





me that number of Shares; and L her 
number that may be allutted to me, and 
| to the terms of the Prospectus, dated 3lst January, 15 
| Name (in full).. 











Profession (if : 
Date 





oes 7 
(Addition to be fille 1 up if the applic: ay wishes pity up in full on allotment.) 
I de ssire t) avail myself of the privilege to pay up in full on allotment the above 
Shares, in terms of Prospectus. 
Signature .........++ 





~— of 10,000 SHARES of £20 EACH, being the Capital 
of the SOUTH CLEVELAND IRON WORKS (Limited).—NOTICE is hereby 
en, that the SUBSCRIPLLION LISTS for the above will be CLOSED on Monday 
the 12th inst., for London, and on Tuesday, the 15th inst., for Country applications. 
By order, HAROLD KEMBER, Secretary. 
12 Great Winchester Street, London, E.C., Feb, 6, 1872. 


MUDIZ’ 5 SELECT LIBRARY. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 
Fer a Coustaut Succession of the Best New Books, 


ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
TUE NAMES OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS ARE ENTERED DAILY 
Book Socicties supplied on Liberal Terms. 
PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET, 


Ciry Orrice—4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 




















The CHANDOS LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUME, 
In crown Svo, price 3s 6d, cloth gilt, post free 3s 10d. 

PEVRESHNVATIVE ACTORS. By W. Crark Russetr., 

& Author of * The Book of Authors.” A Collection of Criticisms, Anecdotes 
Personal Descriptions referring to many celebrated British Actors, from the 
Sixteenth to the Preseut Century. With Notes, Memoirs, and a Short Account of 
English Acting. With Stee! Portraits and full Index, 

FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 





aeons aud CQO., 22 and Soho Square, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PUBLISHERS and DEALERS. 

Tudian Photographs, 

Agents for the sale of N tographs, 

Agents for the sale of Laurent’s Spanish Photographs, 

Aud many others, including those by Haufstaengl, Eagles, Bedford, Wilson, &c 

Photographs of all kinds may be selected from 
Collections arranged, mounted, titled, portfolived, or made into volumes. 


“London, . 





r tue sale of Bourne and Shepherd's 
man’s Canadian Ph« 


Agenis f 














POYAL POLYPECHNIC.—“ Shi idows,” and the Story of 
WwW “The Shadow!less Man Also Professor Pepper's new entertainment. * The 
Buttle of Dorking” anos >The Autumn Mancuvres.” Patriotic Songs by 
M \lice Barth r Toll -house,” with new scenery and spectra! 
effects, and many o ge Buckland. The renowned swimmer, 
Marquis Bibbero, w “ The Arabian Mystery. And 


other entertainments. 
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FEAST LONDON RAILWAY COMPANY. 


ISSUE OF £270,000 PERPETUAL SIX PER CENT. FIRST MORTGAGE DEBENTURE STOCK. 


Being the balance of £466,600 which the Company is authorized to raise in Debentures or Debenture Stock under its 
Act of Parliament of 1865. 











PRICE OF ISSUE PAR, OR £100 FOR EACH £100 STOCK, with Interest from lst January, 1872. 

Three Years’ Interest, from Ist January, 1572, to Ist January, 1875, is invested in Consols, and now stands in the names of the undermentioned 
Trustees, as per Certificate, as follows:— 
“COPY OF TRUSTEES CERTIFICATE. 

“ We hereby certify that £35,000 Consols are now standing in our names as Trustees to secure the due payment from Ist January, 1872, to Ist 
January, 1875, of Luterest at the rate of Six per Cent. per annum to the holders of Debenture Stock in the East London Railway Company. 
*“ WILLIAM HAWES, Chairman of Company. 
“LAWFORD ACLAND, . Directors.” 
“JOHN SALE BARKER, =f '/TECtOFS: 


* London, 7th February. 1872. 





Directors. 
WILLIAM HAWES, Esq., Chairman. 
JOHN SALE BARKER, Esq. 


LAWFORD ACLAND, Esq. 
PETER GRAHAM, Esq. 


Major-General BROWNRIGG, C.B. 
ALFRED SMEE, Esq., F.R.S. 
Auditors—H. M. BROWNRIGG, Esq.; H. H. STANSFIELD, Esq. 
Solicitors—Messrs. WILSON, BRISTOWS, and CARPMAEL, 1 Copthall Buildings, E.C., London. 
Bankers—LONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK, Lothbury, E.C., London. 
Secretary—G. E. COOPER, Esq. 
Offices—3 GREAT WINCHESTER-STREET BUILDINGS, EC., LONDON. 





The DIRECTORS of the EAST LONDON RAILWAY COMPANY | Eastern, the Blackwall, and the Tilbury and Southend Railways on the 





are prepared to receive APPLICATIONS for £270,000 PERPETUAL 
SIX PER CENT. FIRST MORTGAGE DEBENTURE STOCK, at par, 
or £100 for each £100 Stock, payable as follows :— 





£10 on each £100 Debenture Stock, payable on application. 

20 — — — allotment, | 
20 _ _ — 15th March, 1872. 

25 _ _ — 15th April, IS72. | 





25 15th May, 1872. 


£100 
Subscribers will be allowed tho privilege of paying the whole of the | 
instalments on allotment, in which case they will be entitled to interest | 
at the rate of six per cent. per annum on the full £100 Stock from Ist | 
January last, and subscribers paying by instalments will be allowed | 
interest at six per cert. per annum on each instalment, from the date | 
of the payment thereof. | 
Interest will bo payable half-yearly, on Ist January and ist July in | 
each year, and will be payable at the London and Westminster Bank, | 
Lothbury. The first payment will be made Ist July, 1872. 
| 

| 





As will be seen by the certificate above referred to, a sufficient sum 
stands in Consols in the names of Trustees to secure the due payment 
of such interest to Ist January, 1875, by which date, in the opinion of 
the Directors, not only will the line be completed, but the traftic be well 
developed. 

This issue will complete the £466,600 that the Company is empowered 
to raise under its original Act of 1865, either as debentures or deben- 
ture stock. This Act also authorized the creation of £1,400,000 in 
shares, the whole of which have been issued and called up. 

The £466,600 debenture capital is secured by upwards of £1,500,000 
of capital already expended on the railway, which will be futher in- 
creased as the construction of the line proceeds, and the debenture 
capital is the first charge on the whole undertaking. 

The sections of the Company’s line which are completed and at work are: — 

1, From THE NEW Cross STATION OF THE BRIGHTON RAILWAY TO WAPPING, 

2. From THE OLD KENT ROAD STATION OF THE SouTH LONDON RAILWAY TO 
WAPPING. 

The line is stocked, worked, and maintained by the Brighton Rail- 
way Company, under the conditions defined in the Company's Act of 
Parliament, viz., at 53 per cent. of the gross receipts for the first five 
years and afterwards up to the year 1890 (or at the option of the 
Brighton Railway Company in perpetuity), at a rate not exceeding the 
actual cost of working. 

The traffic from the sections already opened has been most encourag- 





ing (though necessarily on an incomplete line, forming only a very small 
part of the whole traflic to be received when the system is completed), 
nearly one million of passengers having been carried during the last | 
twelve months, and the traffic is daily increasing. 

Tho amount of Debenture Stock now for subscription with the other 
resources of the Company will ensure the completion of the third and 
very important section of the railway from Wapping through the London 
Docks to Shadwell; where, by an exchange station, access will be 
obtained to the Fenchurch Street Station of the Blackwall Railway. A 
considerable portion of the land being already bought and paid for, this 
section will be completed within two years from this date. 

3y the Company’s Act of Parliament of 1870, the new Capital of 
£400,000 in Shares and £100,000 in Debenture Stock to be raised under 
its power will be applied to the construction of the fourth section, from | 
Shadwell to Commercial Road, Whitechapel Road, and to the Junction | 
with the Great Eastern Railway at Bethnal Green, which will carry the 
line to the Central Broad Street Station, adjoining the station of the | 
North London Railway and the intended station of the Metropolitan | 
Railway. 

It will be seen by reference to the Map accompanying the Prospectus | 
that the East London Railway will thus form a highway for traffic 
between the Northern and Southern systems of Railways by means of | 
junctions or connections with 

1, THE Great EASTERN RAILWAY AT BETHNAL GREEN, 


2. Tite LONDON AND BrrguTon RAtLway AT NEW Cross, 

3. THe Sov7Tu-Eastern RAILWAY AT NEW Cross, AND 

4. Wiru THE Sout LONDON RAILWAY AT OLD KENT ROAD, ' 
and will be brought into immediate proximity to 

5. Tuk Nonrti LONDON RAtLway AT Broap STREET, 

6, THE METROPOLITAN RAILWAY AT BRoavd STREET, | 





» entire district south of the Metropolis now 
rn lines, and that traversed by the Great 


of which 
by the Sout 


by means 


traversed 


east and north-east, will be brought into connection with the City at the 
Central Broad Street Station, and direct communication will be afforded, 
not only for the large residential traffic on the great lines before men- 
tioned, but also for the transmission of goods and minerals, as well as 
passengers, to and from the manufacturing districts and the Continent. 
With regard to the revenue on the completion of the railway available 


| for paying the interest on the Debenture Capital after lst January, 1875, 


until which time it is secured as before mentioned, by investment in 
Consols in Trustees’ names—the following comparative table of revenue 
of other metropolitan lines will show the ample security for holders 
of the Stock, viz.:— . 

In 1865 the receipts of the Metropolitan Railway were £740 per mile 
per week; they are now nearly £1,100. 

The North London Railway recoipts were £370, and are now nearly 
£600 per mile per week. 

The Metropolitan District Railway, only just completed, is earning 
£600 per mile weekly from passengers only. 

It must, therefore, be safe to estimate the receipts of the East 
London Railway, from passengers and goods, very shortly after ita 
completion, as equal to those of the Metropolitan District Railway, 
which in that case would produce nearly £200,000 per annum, and 
after deducting working exponses would leave about £100,000 per 
annum net. 

The amount required for the interest on £466,600 Debenture Capital 
authorized under its Act of 1865, and £100,000 to be raised under the 
Act of 1870, is together only £34,000 per annum, so that the estimated 
revenue is nearly three times the amount required for the holders of 
the Debenture Capital. 

Provisional Scrip Certificates wi!l be issued, to be exchanged, when 
fully paid up, for Debenture Stock Certificates, when the stock will be 
registered in subscribers’ names, free of all stamp duty. 

Applications, which must be accompanied by the payment of £10 on 
each £100 Debenture Stock applied fur, may be made on the annexed 
form. 

Failure to pay any instalments at the duo date will render all pre- 
vious payments liable to forfeiture. 

Should any applicant receive no allotment the deposit paid will be 
returned forthwith without deductions; and should a smaller amount 
be allotted than applied for, the balance paid on application will bo 
applied towards payment of the amount payable on allotment. 

The popularity as an investment of English Railway Debenturo 
Stocks is well known, combining as they doa fixed revenue, well secured 
by first mortgage on the whole of the revenues and properties of the 
Railway on which they are secured, and as an English security, free 
from the complications incidental to foreign securities, they offer to 
trustees, bankers, and others a high-class and progressive investment. 

An illustration of this may be given by the Debenture Stock of the 
Metropolitan District Railway, issued at £102 in December, 1870, at the 
time the Line was incompleted; this Stock is now (fourteen months 
after issue) quoted £125, being an increase in the value of apwards of 
20 per cent. on the price of issue; and the Directors of the East Lon- 
dou Railway confidently entertain the opinion that a similar result will 


| be obtained for the Debenture Stock now to be subscribed in the East 


London Railway. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application can be obtained of the Secre- 
tary, at the Offices of the Company, 3 Great Winchester-Street Buildings, 
E.C., London, or from any London Stock Broker. 

dy order of the Board, G, E. COOPER, Secretary. 
3 Great Winchester-Street Buildings, E.C., London, Feb. 7, 1872. 


SAST LONDON RAILWAY COMPANY. — Issue of 
E £270,000 SLX PER CENT. FIRST MORTGAGE DEBENTURE STOCK. 
FORM OF APPLICATION, 
recTORS of the Easr Lonvon RAILWAY COMPANY, 
your Bankers, the London and Westminster Bank, 
being a deposit of £10 per cent. on £ of the 


To the Dr 







Gentlemen,—lHoving paid t 
Lothbury, the sum «ol £ 









East London Railway Six per Cent. Debenture Stock, I request you will allot me 
that amount, and | engage to pay the further instalments on that, or any smaller 
| amount you may allot ine, as they become due. 
NA@UAC (10 LU) eecereeeeeeeeeseeeenenseerseeeerenenenteeeneees sees 
Address os 
Description . 
BUOID ° ; sscisanpsimnswnasssintnshicaesencesniiniaevoshdensinstneclaiienianttal 
Addition to b ned i wishes to pny in full on Allotment.) 
lesire to avail m privileg » pay up the al in full on allotment, 
1 terms of Prospec Sig CO seccecseevenseeeensensnseeseeseesearsarenesereassosensese® . 
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SAMPSON LOW AND (0.’s LIST. 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


M. GUIZOT’S HISTORY of FRANCE, HURST & BLACKETT’S 


from the Earliest Times to the Year 1789. Related for 

the Rising Generation by M. Guizor. Author of “ The 

History of the Civilization of Europe,” &c. Translated 

from the French by Ronert BLACK. M.A. With 100 

full-page Engravings, and numerous smaller ones. 

Volume the First, including Parts L. to X., containing 
37 full-page and 38 small Illustrations, after Designs by 
Alph. de Neuville, and bringing the History down to 
the Middle of the Fourteenth Century, will be ready on 
the 6th instant. Royal 8vo, cloth extra, price 24s. 

The Times of January 12 says:—“It supplies a want 
which has long been felt, and ought to be in the hands 
of all students of bistory and of the French language. 
We cannot doubt that it will meet with the same favour- 
able reception in England which has already attended 
its publication in France.” 

The Standard says :—* This is a great history written 
by @ great statesman, and worthily rendered by an 
appreciative translator.” 





FicTION ARE ReEcoM- 
LIBRARIES FOR THIS 


READERS OF WORKS OF 
MENDED TO SEND TO THE 
New NoveL. 

A WOMAN’S FAITH: a4 Novel. By 
the Author of “Ethel,” &c. Three vols. post 8vo, 
cloth, 31s 6d. [This day. 

NOTICE.—The SECOND EDITION is now ready at 

all the Libraries. 

LAKEVILLE: or, Shadow and Sub- 
stance: a Novel. By Mary Heaty. Three vols. 
post 8vo, 31s 6d. 

The scene of * Lakeville” is laid partly in the now 
ruined city of Chicago, partly in France and Italy. 
LAKEVILLE. Three vols, The Afhenwum says :— 

“Tf we could imagine an American Miss Yonge. 

* Lakeville’ is much such a story as she might write.’ 
LAKEVILLE. Three vols. The Examiner says:— 

“Tt is clever, and it is cleverly written. 

beginning to end it is fresh and wholesome.” 
LAKEVILLE. Three vols. The Saturday Review 

esays:—" In the delineation of feminine character she 
has a knack amounting to a gift, while her manner of 


From | 


telling her story stands the crucial test of carrying our | 


interest along with her.” 
NOTICE.—The SECOND EDITION is now ready. 


The MIDSHIPMEN’S TRIP to JERU- 
SALEM; or, the Adventures of a Cavalcade of | 
Eighty-three British Midshipmen and other Naval | 
Officers in the Holy Land. 
R.N. With Illustrations by Messrs. Bedbrook, 
Somerset, and Andrews, Officers of H.M.S. “ Trafal- 
gar.” 10s 6d. [Second Edition this day. 
“ He writes ina free and natural manner ; his impres- | 

sions are clearly his own, and not picked up second- 

hand." —Graphic. 

“If Mr. Lyne can observe so well when he is a mid- 
shipman, what will he not write when he becomes an 
admiral ? "—Znglish Churchman. 


The LAND of DESOLATION: being a 
Personal Narrative of Adventure in Greenland. By 
Isaac J. HAYes, M.D., Author of “ The Open Polar 
Sea,” &, Crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 
cloth extra, 14s. (This day. 

UNDER THE DIRECT SANCTION OF HBR MAJESTY THE 

QUEEN. 

LOW’S HANDBOOE (to the 
CHARITIES of LONDON. Corrected to the Ist 
of January, 1872, and edited (with a Preface) by 
CHARLES MACKESON, F.S38., Editor of the 
to the Churches of London,” the 
Shilling Magazine,” &c. Price 1s; post free, four- 
teen stamps. [This day. 

NEW VOLUME of * The BAYARD SERIES.” 

Price 2s 6d each volume, complete in itself, flexible 
cloth extra, gilt leaves, with Silk Headbands and 
Registers, 


The MEMOIRS of SOCRATES, for 
English Readers. From Xenophon's * Memorabilia.’ 
With Introduction, &c., by EpwArp LrvIeN, M.A.,, 
F.S.A. — 


The QUEER THINGS of the SERVICE. 
Illustrated in the 
Joseph Meanwell, at the Antipodes, and Sir 
Shortbill, Knt.. of London. Edited by JAMes Dyk- 
HARD, Captain Unattached. Crown 8vo, fancy 
bevelled boards, with Illustrations, price 2s 6d. 

(This day. 
NEW SIX-SHILLING STANDARD VOLUMES. 
CLARA VAUGHAN. By R. D. Brack- 

moRE, Authorof * Lorna Doone,” New and thoroughly 

Revised Edition. Price 6s. 

LORNA DOONE. By R. D. Biackmore. 
New Edition. Crown S8vo. 6s. 

“The reader at times holds his breath. so graphi- 
cally yet so simply does John Ridd tell his tale... 
*Lorna Doone.’ is a work of real excellence, and as 
such we heartily commend it to the public,” —Saturday 
Review. 


In SILK ATTIRE. By Wituam Brack, 
Author of “A Daughter o? Heth. Third and 
Cheaper Edition. Small post Svyo, 6s 
“A work which deserves a hearty welcome fi 

skill and power in delineation of character 

Revice. 

“A very charming book."—Pal? Ma’! Gazeite 

“ As a story, it is all-absorbing. "—Spectaior. 
My WIFE and TI; or Harry Hender son's 
istory. 3y HarRIET Beecusr Si Small 
post Svo, cloth extra, és, 








vy its 












“She has made a very pleasant )ook.’—T7%e Guardian, 
“From the first page to the last the book is vigoruus 
racy, and enjoyable daily T. 
HITHERTO. By the haters {* Tho Gay- 
wortbys.” New Edition. 6s 
a ndon: S AMPSON IN WW, MARSTON, LOW, and 
EARLE, Crown Buildings. Iss Fleet Street 


'Aston-Royal. 


By AuGustus A. LYNg, 


NEW _WORKS. 
The Switzers. ~ ‘By W. Hepworth + 


Dixon. Second Edition. 1 vol. 8yo, 15s. 

“ A lively, 
Switzerland. It is full of valuable information, and 
like all Mr. Dixon's books, it is eminently readable."— 
Daily News. 

‘We advise every one who cares for good literature 
to get a copy of this brilliant novel, and abundantly 
instructive account of ‘The Switzers.’ "—Post. 

“A work of real and abiding value. We most 
cordially recommend the book.” —Standard. 

“A most interesting and useful work.”—TZelegraph. 


, Prairie Farms and Prairie Folk. 


Sy PARKER GILLMORE (* Ubique”). 2 vols., with 
Illustrations, 21s, 

“A book which will make the English reader take 
a deep interestin Prairie Farms and Prairie Folk. Mr, 
Gillmore’s sporting feats are the themes of some of its 
best chapters.”"—Daily News. 


Lodge’s Peerage and Baronetage 


for 1872. Under the Especial PATRONAGE OF HER 
Masesty. Corrected by the Nobility, and con- 
taining all the new Creations. 41st Edition. 1 vol. 
royal 8vo, with the Arms beautifully engraved, 
handsomely bound, gilt edges, 31s 64. 
“A work which corrects all errors of former works. 
It is a most useful publication. "—7imes, 
“A work of great value. 
record we possess of the aristocracy of the day.” 


‘Queen Charlotte Islands; a 
Narrative of Discovery and Adventure in the 
North Pacifle. By FRANCIS PooLe, C.E. Edited 
by J. W. LyNnvoN. 1 vol. Svo, with Maps and [llus- 
trations, 15s. 

“ This extremely interesting work is full of novelty 
and curious facts.”"—Standard. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 





—fost. 


«St. Olave's.” 3 vols. 


‘Bruna’s Revenge. By the Author 


of “Caste.” &e. 3 vols. 
“* Bruna’s Revenge ' is sparkling and bright. The plot 


| is exciting and well carried out.” — Messenger. 


| 
| 


“ Guide | 
“Churehman's | 


Correspondence between Mr. | 
John | 


| 


A Woman in Spite of Herself. By 


J.C. JEAFFRESON. 3 vols. 
“Mr. Jeaffreson’s powerfully-written and exciting 
tale possesses several claims to public attention. We 
read this novel through without a pause."—A/fheneun., 
“A delightful and exciting story. 
tensifles with every page until it becomes quite absorb- 
ing."—Post. 
id 7 
A First Appearance. By Mrs. 
EVANS BBLL. 3 vols. 
“The story is gracefully told, and will be read with 
pleasure.'—Atheneum, 
“ This decidedly clever story is full of interest."—Post. 
a" 
Wilfrid Cumbermede. By George 
MACDONALD, LL.D. 3 vols. 
“*Wilfrid Cumbermede' is extremely original, 
clever, and interesting. —<A(heneumn. 
Hannah. By the Author of 
“John Halifax.” &., 
“A powerful novel of domestic life.’ ‘Daily News. 
Now ready, in 1 handsome ‘volume square 8yo, price 
7s 6d, 
HE PASSION PLAY at OBER- 
AMMERGAU in the SUMMER of 1871. By 
the Rey. GeRALD Motcoy, D.D., 
in the Royal College of St. Patrick, Maynooth. 
trated with Twelve Photographs of the principal 
Scenes and Characters of the Play, taken on the spot 
from Life. 


The aboye without the Photographs, 3s 6d. 
LITERARY NOTICES, 





— 
Second Edition now ready, 564 pages, demy 8yo, cloth, 
8. 
ae EN CLUB ESSAYS 
SECOND SERIES, 1871-2. 
SLEYE, | Herr Jonn me INCE -SMITH 


interesting, and altogether novel book on | 






BropRick, | JOSEPH GOSTICK. 

sR, JAMES E. THOROLD RoGers 
. CLIFFE re ESLIF. The Hon. Davip A 
lieve JULIUS FAUCHER. WELLs. 

“We believe this volume will be perused with 
interest by all who have any acquaintance with the 
political and commercial history of the English people 
during the last half-century.”"—Athenieum., 

CASSEL, Perrer, and GALPIN, London, 
New York, 


Paris, and 


The SECOND EDITION of 
kK RASERS MAGAZINE 
FEBRUARY. Edited by J. A. Froupe, M.A. 
CONTENTS. 
By F. W. Newman. 
By A. Pansch, M.D, 


for 


THe DRINK TRAFFIC. 

NOTES ON EAST GREENLAND, 

RELIGION AS A FINE ART. 

THe BURGOMASTER’S FAMILY. A Dutch Story. 
lated by Sir J. Shaw Lefevre. 

CONCERNING JOHN'S INDIAN AFFAIRS.—No. ITI. 

IRBLAND'S EXPERIENCES OF Home RULE. 

ON LONGEVITY. By Professor Owen. 


Trans- 





| AN AMERICAN ON REPRESENTATION, 


It is the most faithful 


The interest in- | 


| appearance of Dean Swilt's 


| THE SAkumM Colours. 


By the Author of 


H°™ for the ‘“EVIDEN 
SPIRITUALISM.” By M.P. 


THe KRIEGSSPIEL 
THE MAHOMETAN Rk&vIVAL. By W. Gifford Palgrave. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co., Paternoster Row, 


6 ie SACRISTY. A Quarterly Review 
of Ecclesiastical Art and Literature. Price 2s 6d, 
CONTENTS of No. V. 

WESTMINSTER Ab BEY. 

Tuk Works OF S. DIONYSIUS THE AREOPAGITE, espe- 
cially in Relation tu Christian Art. By James Fowler, 
NM.R.C.S., F.S.A., &e. 

CHRISTIAN SYMBOLICAL ZOOLOGY (continued) 
Goat. By Herr B. Eckl, of Cologne, and the E 

Some THouGguts ON +e" PARISH CHURCHES, 
Part IL (continued). By J. T. Micklethwaite, F.S.A. 

Some East LONDON ous ‘HES, By Somers Clarke, 
Junior. 

NAUMBURG. 

THE CELESTIAL SANCTUARY OF THE APOCALYPSE, 

By E. C. Channer, B.A, 

MISERICORDBS AT WORCESTER CATHKDRAL. 

ON THE GOLDEN NUMBERS, SUNDAY LETTERS, AND 
ADJUSTMENT OF THE CALENDAR. By Rey. J. R. 
Lunn, B.D. 

; OUR CATHEDRALS. By Mackenzie E. C. Walcott, B.D. 

THE CuRIOsiry CORNBR, 

REVIEWS. 

THE TRADITION OF THE SyRrac CHURCH, &c. 

Also, just ready, handsomely bouud, price 12s 6d. 
Vol. L, Illustrated with Woodcuts, and 12 full-page 

Lithographic Lllustrations. 

JOHN Hopéss, 47 Bedford Street, Strand, London. 


Just ready. 









Mrs. HENRY WOOD'S MAGAZINE. 
HE ARGOSY for FEBRUARY 


contains the Continuation of the New Serial 
Story, by the Author of * East Lynne,” entitled 
WITHIN THE MAZE. 
Illustrated by M. ELLEN Epwanps. 
Sixpence Monthly. 
RicHarD BENTLEY and Son, New Burlington Street. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, pp. 126, price 2s 6d. 


NCES of 


“Under the guise of a defence of Spiritualism, the 


| author of this little volume has produced an exceed- 


ingly powerful aud subtly humorous exposure of some 
of tae principal fallacies in Bishop Butier’s * Analogy,’ 
and in the works of several living writers on the 
Christian Evidences,...../ A bolder or more trenchant 
satire has not been published in England since the 
‘Tale of a Tub,’ "== 


| Evaminer. 


Professor of Theology | 
Illus- | 


“ With the exception of Mr. Browning's ‘Sludge, 
the Medium,’ we are not acquainted with any more 
clever and bolder satire on Spiritualism than this little 
volume, "—EZvho. 

London: Tat BNER and Co., 8 and 60 Paternoster Row. 








Now ready, price Is. 


WORD to the WORKING-CLASSES 
Ll on the “INTERNATIONAL.” By CHARLES 


| ERYEST. 


‘We know of no book which gives so graphic, com- 
| plete, and able an account of the Passion Play as | 


—Suturday | 


PROPOSITA. 


the one before us by Dr. Molloy. 
part, 
Play, its scope and design, the place, the people, and 
the theatre, is delightfully simple, and gives the reader 
a most vivid picture of the cireumstances under which 
the drama was produced. Some excellent photographic 
views illustrate the scene and characters described, and 
aid in producing so tasteful a volume that we cannot 
do otherwise than recommend it most heartily to all 
our readers."—Church Opinion, Jan, 13, 1872. 

‘This account is the only complete one that has yet 
appeared, and therefore a more valuable, though a 
more expensive book than any we have previously 
reviewed on the subject.”"—7Zuble/, Dee. 30, 1871. 

London: BrrNns, OATES, and Co., Portman Street, 
and Paternoster Row. 


Just pr ublished, price 7s 6d. 
IFE and LE : TERS of St. FRANCIS 
XAVIER, Vol, I. By Rev. H. J. CoLERIDGE, D.D. 
3y the Same. 
VITA VIT-E NOSTRE a ANTIBUS 
Cloth, 7s 6d; calf. le 
Price Is, in cloth. 


Tis THEOLOGY of the PARABLES 
th at Arr uigement of the Parables in illustra 


from Ash 





i the aS eS 

Wedne oie to East Tuesday. Py Father SALMONN 
London: BcCRNs, OATES, and Co., Portman Square, 

and Paternoster Row. 


The introductory | 
which describes the origin and history of the | 


WILLIAM RipGway, 169 Piccadilly, W., and all Book 


sellers. 
NEW and IMPORTANT WORK on EDUCATION. 
Combining the utmost available cheapness, the price 
being only 3s 6d for 507 pages, feap. Svo, small pica, 
with the must exhaustive possible treatment. 


T= SCHOOL and the WORLD. 





The Examiner, Reynolds's Newspaper, and the Bookseller 
are agreed that “there is much good sense,” * many 
sensible remarks,” “much to commend,” inthe author's 
~ observations about day versus boarding schools, home 


university systems, tech- 
ou, Compulsory 


female education, 
the religious ques 


teaching, 
nical instruction, 





education, natura! subjects of study, improved methods, 
and educational equality. 
~The book is very buld and worth consideration.”"== 


Publishers’ Circular. 

» The production of an earnest, thoughtful man. an 
May be read with profit, even th ugh we may not pre- 
cisely agree with him.”"—Liferary World. 

















* This remarkable book,,....Much suggestive advice. 
some amusement, and very much protit will be found 
here."—Lducational Reporter. 

SriupKin, MARSHALL, and Co., London, 
Now ready, feap. Svo, cloth gilt, 3s 6d 
YNONGS from the WkEsl. By W. 
Ss EM LN. 
London: THOMAS Murky, 32 Bouve: e Street 





























THE 


In equare 18mo, sap 3s 6d, cloth, red edges 


HE ROUND of SERVICE: a Metrical Liturgy. | 


—_ 
Lond: on: LONGMANS, GREEN, Paternoster Row. 


February 10, 1872 





—— 


and Co., 


Just published, in square 1smo, price Is, ¢ loth. 

ARMONY of INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 
RoMAN CATHOLIC Priest, Author of “ Harmony in Religion.” 

LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





London : 


On 1 Thursday next, in 1 vol. crown Svo, 

UDAS, or a BROTHER'S INQUIRY CONCERNING the 
J BETRAY ER: a Dream, &c. By the Rev. H. H. DopNey, Author of » Vision 
¢ Redemption,” “Free Churches,” &c. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., 





Paiernoster Row. 





Mrs. S SLATER'S SC HOOL © CHR VN. oi GY. 
Original Edition, in 12mo, price 3s 6d, cloth. 
ENTENTLE CHRONOLOGIC.E, being a Complete System 
wi of ANCIENT and MODERN CHRONOLOGY. 

{ntroductory Lessons on Dates in general : Chronology before Christ : 
after Christ; Chronology necessary in the Stady of Ecclesiastical History : Dates 
connected with Science and Literatura; Chronology for the History of France: 
Dates useful to Artists; Dates useful to Musicians; Datos useful iu the Medical 
Profession; Dates for the History of the East Indies, 

General Chronological Table contained in Familiar Seatences. 
SLATER. New Edition, corrected and enlarged. 

*.* An Eprrion revised by the Author of Amy Herbert, 
LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


‘HUNT’ Ss BRITISH MINERAL STATIST 1c S for 1870, 


Now ready, in royal 8vo, price 2s, sewed, 

INERAL STATISTICS of the UNITED KINGDOM. of 
\ GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND for the YEAR 1870; containing Returns 
from all the Mines of the United Kingdom producing Coal, Iron, Tin, 
Lead, Silver, Zine, and Pyrites; with Statements of the Production of some of 
the Earthly Minerals, ¢ ‘lay, Salt, &e.; Copious Tables sh »wing the Progress of the 
Tin Trade, also the Exportation of Coals during the last Ten Years; and an Ap- 
pendix embracing Lists of all the Metalliferoua Mines and Collieries, with the 
Names of the Proprietors, Agents, &c. Compiled by Ronert Hunt, F.R.S., Keeper 
of Mining Records, and printed by order of the Lords Commissioners of H.M. 
Treasury. 


By LoutsaA ANN 


3s 6d. 


London: 


London: Published for H.M. Stationery Office by LONGMANS and Co. 
Paternoster Row; and E. STanrorpb, Charing Cross. 
“Phe Rey. G. R. GLELG’S SCHOOL HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


In 12mo, with FRONTISPIBCK, price 6s, cloth. 

SCHOOL HISTORY of ENGLAND; with a Copious 
Chronology, Tables of Contemporary Sovereigns, and Questions for 
Examination. Abridged from the Rev. G. R. Gugic’s Family History of England 
by the Author (the Chaplain-General). New Edition, brought down to 1571. 

“Ite treatment of the last hundred years is especially full."—F.raniner. 

“If there is any royal road to the acquisition of historical knowledge, this must 
surely be it."—Hroad Arrow. 


/ 
a 


“ Very suitable for conveying to the young a knowledge of the principal facts of 


Baglish history.” —Hdinburyh Courant. 
“In style and other features it is distinguishable at a glance from tho numerous 
histories which have of late years been published."—Leeds Mercury. 
London: LONGMANS, GRBEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS by WILLIAM HUGHES, F.RAGS. 
In feap. 8vo, with Six Coloured Maps, price 7s 6d. 


MANUALof GEOGRAPHY, PHYSICAL, INDUSTRIAL, | 


d and POLITICAL. For the use of Schools and Colleges. New Edition, 
revised throughout, 
College and in Queen's Cellege, London. 

Orin {Part l—Evrops, price 3s 61, cloth. 

2 Parts (Part IL—Asta, AFRICA, AMBRICA, and AUSTRALIA, 4s. 
GENERAL GEOGRAPHY for BEGINNERS, l8mo, 9 
QUESTIONS on the Above, price 9d. 

The CHILD'S FIRST GEOGRAPHY, 18mo, 91. 
GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH EMPIRE, 18mo, 9d. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


d. 


London: 





Second Edition, in imperial tt 0, price 1: 2s 6d, ¢ 1 ith. 


4 be KEY to the LONDON MONEY MARKET. By 


Agruur Crump, Author of “ A Practical Treatise on Banking, Currency, aud 
the Exchanges. 


This work is designed with 
Capitalist in forecasting the future course of the Money Market. 
Bank of England Returns, tabulated from the year 1778 to the close of 1571, with 
blank tables to fill in future returns with the pen; the Price of Consols, the Bank 
Rate of Discount, a record of the chief Political and Commercial Events in chrono 
logical order which have affected the Money Market and the Bank of England from 
1792 to the present time, together with other matter baving reference to the Circu- 
lation, Bullion, the Rate of Discount, Deposits, and the Money Market generally. 

A very useful work.”—Times’ Money Article. 

“An elaborate and valuable work, which capitalists generally will find of great 
fervice. —City ’ress. 

“This work is founded on an ingenivus theory well worth examiuation.”“— 


Submarine Messenger. 
London: LONGMANS, Grey. and Co., Paternoster Row. 
The PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN GRAMMAR, LATIN PRIMER, and LATIN 
EXERCISE. BOOKS. 
In 12m, pp. 166, price HALF-A-CRowWN, 

fie PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN PRIMER. Edited with 

the sanction of the Head Masters and now in use in all the Nine Schools 
named in H.M.’s Commission, viz.. Winchester, Eton, St. Paul's, Westminster, 


Mer rchant Taylors’, Rugby, Shrewsbury, Harrow, and Charter House. 

BSIDIA PRIMARIA, Parr I. First Series of EXERCISES adapted 
to the above by the same Editor, 2 
SU papety A PRIMARIA, PartII. Second Series of EXERCISES adapted 

) the above by the same Editor, 39 6d. 
to the EXERC ise S in * Subsidia Primaria.” 
Supplied to Instructors only on application 


The P U B LIC SC SHO IL LATIN GRAMMAR, to follow in use the Public 


SU 


s Gd. 


KE Y Both Parts, price 








S sw sen “}- and edite vd, with the same sanction, by the Editor of the 
Pa lie School Latin Primer. 120, price 6s, 
! Schoo! Latin Primer, in gent has proved 
: t edu 1d what fone fo f jation the 
| 1 Grammar certu rf t rstraciare, We 
ir iprehensive than f our ordinary sch : 
t1 rse disecut r lenabhy those larger grammars 
WW lest ¥ thle tu ihe advanced holar, Were tu all below 
I ess. —Lilucia al Times, 
Londou: LUNGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 
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By a! 


Chronology 


Copper, | 


By W. HuGuks, F.R.G.S., Professor of Geography in King's | 
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CHAPMAN AN D HALL'S L'S PUBLICATION 8. 


The TENTH EDITION is now ready of 
THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. 
By JOHN FORSTER. 
} Vol. L, 1812-1842. 
Demy Svo, with Portraits and other Illustrations, price 12s. 


VOL TAIRE. 


price l4s, 


The HIGHLANDS of CENTRAL INDIA. By 


the late Captain Forsytu. Demy 8vo, witha Mapand Coloured I)lustrations, 1 


-ROSSEL’S POSTHUMOUS PAPERS. Trans- 


lated from the French. [Jn a few days. 
By 





By Joun Mortey. Demy 8vo, 


PICTURES of OLD ROME FRANCES 


Euuior. New Edition, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The DIARY of an IDLEWOMAN in ITALY. 


By Frances ELLior. New Edition. Crown svo, 6s. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


NEW NOVELS. 


BROKEN TOYS. By Mrs. Steere. 3 vols. 
[This day. 
CAST AWAY. By Epmunp Yates. 3 vols. 


(/n a few days. 


3S EVER. By 


(This day. 


By Captain Mayne 


DECEIVE 


2 vols. 


MEN WERE 


LIAMILTON MARSHALL. 


‘The FINGER ot FATE. 
Rew. 2 vols. 
of POPPIES, 


The VALLEY 
| CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


Hatrox. 2 vols. 
r , rv rue Pal ro 

ONLY THREE WEEKS. By the Author of 
* Ereighda Castle.” 2 vols. 

From the SpecTaTror:—*" If we had only such spirited little novels as these to 
read and criticize how pleasant our work would be!......Let everyone who wants to 
be refreshed by a bright and original story, and is not tov sensitive about endings, 
send for ‘Only Three Weeks.’ 

From the DAILY TrLeGRAPH:—* The novel is well written, in tasteful style, and 
with a touching sympathy for the heroine in her simple joys aud ber Lard sorrows.” 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


By Josern 








Dr. KALISCH’S CJMMENTARY on the OLD TESTAMENT. 
Part the Fourth, in 8vo, Larger Edition, for Students, with fall References and the 
| Hebrew Text, price 15s; also an English or Abridged Edition for General 


| Readers, price 8s. 


| EXODUS, Students’ Edition, 15s ; 


a view to assist the Banker, Merchant, and 
It contains the | 


| Wurts, D.D., 


| EVITICUS, Part IL, containing Chapters XI. to XXVIT. 
_4 (completion), ‘with Historical and Critical C . oe a New Trausiation, 
and Five Treatises. By M. M. KA.iscn, M.A., Phil. 
Parts I. to ITT. of Dr. KALIscu’s panei — 
GENESIS, Students’ Edition, 18s ; for General Readers, 12s. 
for General Readers, 12s. 
LEVITICUS, Part L, for Students, 158; for Genera! Readers, 8s. 

“With patient and untiring industry the author has traversed wide flelds of 
knowledge......His acuteness keeps pace with the range of his learning, and a 
philosophical ae marks the course of his investigations."—.1¢ienwun. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 
“WwW HITE’S SCHOOL and COLLEGE ‘LATIN DICTIONARIES. 
Revised Edition, in square l2mo, pp. 1.058, price 12s. 
HE JUNIOR STUDENT'S COMPLETE  LATIN- 
ENGLISH and ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. By the Rev. J. T. 
Oxon. 
: ( The ENGLIisu-LATiINn DICTIONARY, price 5s 6.1, 

e aly J “ , s . 

Separately ( The LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, price 78 6d. 

“Schoolmasters and schoolboys, we venture to think, will welcome the appear- 
ance of this volume, or these volumes, for each part is published separately. It 
eccupies a very useful middle position between the formidable octavos and quartos 
which belong to the sixth form and undergraduates’ lecture-room, on the one haad, 
and the lesser elementary dictionaries suited to beginners. —Guardian, 

“These two works are excellent—are, in fact, models of lexicography. With 
the latter dictionary and a good grammar a boy may makc his way through any 
author of the Golden Age with an ease of which one who pottered over Virgil 
twenty or even ten years ago never dreamt, He will have learned, moreover, in 
the process the elements of etymology, and will have acquired, by ranuing along 
the genea sof words, by observiug the steps by which one meaning passes into 
anothe ue idea of the science of languages. The printing is excellent, and— 
what i great importance—the quantities are accurately marked. Taking their 
vlarship and intrinsic excellence inte cousideration, these Dictionaries are 









of 
sound scl 





marvellously cheap.”"—Scofsman, 

WHITE’s COLL EGE LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, abridged 
from the Parent Work for the use of University Students. Medium 5vo, pp. 1,045, 
pri Iss. 


valuable Dictionary preserves all the prominent features 

In fact it ¢ an hardly be called a mere vocabulary, for it 
useful—a real and true guide for mastering idiv- 
1 book is nearly perfect in 
red sel —Spectator, 


1, this 
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and more 
l interpreting obscure paenge B.e0e 
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Ws the master band of an accomph 
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matic difficulti 
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WHITE and RIDDLE’S LARGE LATIN-ENGL 















jolar. 


ISif DICTIONARY, 
vols. 4to, pp. 2,125, 





founded on the larger Dictionary of Freund. Third Edition. 2 
it - London: LoNGMANS, Green, and Co., Paternoster Row. 
YEMP 1, K of DIAN A at EPILESUS.—See the BULL DE R of 
reais WEEK hin or by post 441, for Essay on Temy hs Mr. Watkiss 
Licyd t s—View of the Chapter House at Westmit as Restored 
er on Land—The Constraction of Brewerk oy shaite and its 
anit Be ngs iu Dublin, &c. 1 York Street, W.C., and all Newsmen. 
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DR. WM. SMITH’S 
GREEK “LATIN SCHOOL BOOKS 


Dr. Wm. Smith's Dictionaries. 
A COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH DIC- 


TIONARY. Medium 8vo, 21s, 


A SMALLER LATIN-ENGLISH DIC- 
tee te ds. Abridged from the above. Square 


A COPIOUS and CRITICAL ENGLISH- 


LATLN DICTIONARY, Medium 8vo, 21s. 


A SMALLER ENGLISH-LATIN DIC- 
tay ng Abridged from the above. Square 


A CLASSICAL DICTIONARY of MYTH- 
———— 


A SMALLER CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. 
fore ee above. With 200 Woodcuts. 


A SMALLER DICTIONARY of GREEK 
and ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. Abridged from the 
oe og work. With 200 Woodcuts. Crown Ssyo, 
7s 6d, 


A CONCISE DICTIONARY of the BIBLE; 
its Antiquities, Biography, Geography, and Natural 
History. With Maps and 300 Iilustrations. Medium 
8vo, 21s 


A SMALLER DICTIONARY of the BIBLE. 


Abridged from the above. With IMlustrations, 
Crown 8yo, 7s id. . 


Dr. Wm. Smith's Latin Course. 
PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part I A First 


LATIN Course. A Grammar, Delectus, and Exer- 
cise Book, with Vocabularies, 13th Edition. 12mo, 
3s 6d. 
*,* This Edition contains the Accidence arranged 
for ‘the * * Public School Latin Primer. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part Il. Latin 


READING Book. An_ Introductic t» 
Mythology, Geography, Roman an ses iti 
History. With Notes and « Dictionary. 
3s 6d. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part ITI. Latin 
Poetry. 1. Easy eg se and Peutameters. 
2. Ecloge Ovidianw, 3. Prosody and Meire. 4, 
First Latin Verse Bo hg 12m». 3s 6d. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part IV. Latin 


PROSE CompPosITION. Rules of Syntax, with Ex- 
amples, Explanations of Synonyms, and Exercises 
on the Syntax. 12mo, 3s tid, 


PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part V. Short 


TALES and ANECDOTES from Ancient History, for 
Translation into Latin Prose, 12mo, 3s. 


A LATIN-ENGLISH VOCABULARY, 


arranged according to Subjects and Etymology: 
with a Latin-English Dictionary to Phe Irus, 
nelius Nepos, end Cwsar's “Gallic War 2mo, 
3s 6d. 


The STUDENT'S LATIN cRAMILAR 
3y Wa. Situ, D.C.L., and Tueorninus D. Wau 
Post Syo, bs. 
A SMALLER LATIN GRAMMAR 
l?n 3s Gd. 


Abridged from the above 








Dr. Wm. Smith's Greek Course. 
INITIA GRAMCA, Part I. A First Greek 


CowursE, containing Grammar, Delectus, Exercise 
Book, and Vocabularies. IzZmv, s bd. 


INITIA GRAVCA, Part II. A Reading 


BooK : containing short Tale 3, Anew tes, Be wble , 
Mythology, and Grecian History. With » Lexicon. 


12mo, 33 6d, 


INITIA GRARCA, Part ITI. Greek Prose 


COMPOSITION ; containing the Rules of Syntax. with 
copious Examples and Exervises. l2mv, 3s 6d. 
The STUDENT'S GREEK GRAMMAR. 

By Professor Curtits and WM. Sairu, LL.D. 


Post Syvo, bs, 


A SMALLER GREEK GRAMMAR. 


Abridged from the ve work. 1l2mo, 3 


ELUCIDATIONS of CURTIUS'S ¢ ‘REEK 
GRAMMAR. Translated by EVeLYN An 


), 75 Od 


. JOHN MURRAY, Albem 


} 
irle Street. 


STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS. 


PUBLISHED BY MR. MURRAY. 


KING jeDWARD VIS LATIN GRAM- 


Latinew Grammatice Rudimenta, or an In- 
aoe uction to the Latin Tongue, for the Use of 
Sch 19th Edition, revised. 12mo, 3s 6d. 








This Grammar adopts modern improve ments, while 
it 7 tains what is old and good, such as * As in Pree 
senti,” * Propria que maribus,” &., the value of whic h 
is ron to most teachers of grammar, and has been 
tested by the experience of three centuries. This 
Latin Grammar combines the uses of an Exercise Book 
and a Delectus with those of aGrammar. Much labour 


has been bestowed on the selection of L.ramp/es for the | 


iustration of the Rules. So that the student who uses 


| it will find that he has learnt by hearta large stock of 


the best sayings of the best Latin Authors. 


It contains also an Appendix on Roman History, 


Chronology, Literature, and Language. 


KING EDWARD VIS FIRST LATIN 


BOOK. The Latin Accidence;: including a Short 
Syntax and Prosody, with an English Translation 
for Junior Classes, 5th Edition, revised, 12mo, 
2s 6d. 


OXENHAM’S ENGLISH NOTES for 
LATIN ELEGIACS. Designed for Early Profi- 
cients in the Art of Latin Versitication. With Pre- 
fatory Rules of Composition in Elegiac Metre. 
6th Edition, 12mo, 3s 6d. 


MATTHIA’S GREEK GRAMMAR. 


Abridged by the late Bishop BLomrieLy, A New 
Edition. revised and enlarged. By E. S. Crooke, 
B.A. 12mo, 4s. 


‘HUTTON’S PRINCIPIA GRACA: an 


Introduction to the Study of Greek, Comprehend 
ing Grammar, Delectus, Exercise Book, with 
Vocabularies, &c¢. 7th Edition. 12mo, 5s 6d, 


BUTTMAN’S CATALOGUE of IRREGU- 
faces etter tee 


BUTTMAN’S LEXILOGUS; a Critical 
Examination of the Meaning and Etymology of 
Passages in Greek Writers. ‘Translated, with 
Notes, by FISHLAKE. 4th Edition, S8vo, 12s. 


LEATHE’S PRACTICAL HEBREW GRAM- 


MAR.» With an Appendix, containing the Hebrew 
Text of Genesis i-vi. and “Psalms i-vi. Gram- 
matical Analysis and Vocabulary, Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


NEWTH'S FIRST BOOK of NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY. An Introduction to the Study of 
Statics, Dynamics, Hydrostaties, Optics, and 
Acoustics, with numerous Examples. Isth Edi- 
tion. 12mo, 3s 6d. 


NEWTH'S ELEMENTS of MECHANICS ; 


including Hydrostatics, with numerous Examples. 
5th Edition. Small svo, 8s 6d, 


NEWTH'S MATHEMATICAL EXAMPLES 


A Graduated Series of Elementary Examples in 
Arithmetic, Algebra, Logarithms, Trigonometry, 
and Mechanics. rd Edition. Small 8vo, 8s 6d. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
This day is published, in crown Svo, price 7s 6d. 
A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK OF 
GEOLOGY : 
ESCRIPTIVE AND INDUSTRIAL. 


By DAVID PAGE, LL.D., F.G.S.. 
Professor of Geology in the College of Physical 
Science, Neweastle-on-Tyne. 

A New Edition, being the Fifth, revised and extended, 
with Engravings nud a Glossary of Scientific Terms, 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONs, Edinburgh and London. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOookK OF GkOLOGY, Ninth 

Edition. 2s. 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Fourth Edition. 2s. 

ADVANCED T&XT-BOOK OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 5s, 

HANpaook OF TERMS IN GEOLOGY AND Pirystc aL 
GEOGKAPHY, Second Edition. 7s 6d. &e¢., &e 


BEN RUYDDING IN WINTER. 
Just published, price 2s 6d. 
BEN RHYDDING; 


ITS AMENITIES, HYGIENE, and THERAPEUTICS 





By Aerts s Barkp, B.A,, 
Author of * M ement of Health 
s I ns t 1 | the h t ver W ritten ab it 
Ben Rhydding.’"—W. MacLeov 
- 1: A. (. DENNANT, 34 Southampton Street, 


W MAT ee ris COST to 
. An mn diate answer to the 
ar Sr MEN f Tyres, with Infor 

tation for Auth, i may be ob tained on upplieation to 

R. Bar f and Sons, 13 Mark Lane, London 





THE 


PALL MALL BUDGET. 


Being a Weekly Collection of Articles printed in 
the Patt Matt Gazetre from day to day. 


WITH A FULL AND WELL-DIGESTED 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 





Price Sixrence, UNSTAMPED. 





The PALL MALL BUDGET is a Weekly 


Publication containing a collection of the Origi- 
c oS 


| nal Articles that appear in the Patt Maun 


Gazette from day to day. To this is added a 
concisely written Summary of Nows, with a full 
list of Births, Deaths, and Marriages, and copious 
extracts from the London Gazetie. It is, thera- 
fore, a Weekly Newspaper, as well as a Review 


of Affairs, Political, Social, Literary, &c., &e. 


This weekly edition of the Parn Mat, 
GazerTe is specially prepared for the conveni- 
ence of persons resident in the remoter districts 
of Great Lritain, on the ew America, 
India, China, Australia, and other distant places. 
It has now been in existeuce for more than 
three years, and has thoroughly justified the 
intentions and expectations of the Publishers. 
Its circulation in London is not great; but it is 
sent in large numbers into country houses at 
home, while its sale in India, America, and the 
Colonies is very considerable, and is constantly 
increasing. In short, its circulation is larger 
than that of any similar journal, one only 


excepted. 


This is probably accounted for by the cireum- 
stance that while the character of its writing is 
like that of the Saturday Review, the Spectator, 
and similar journals, the range and variety of 
its observation are greater. This will be seen 
by the fact that, on an average computation, 
each number published last year contained five 
leading articles, sixteen papers on various topics 
of interest (social, commercial, political, literary, 


and artistic), several important letters from 


abroad, four reviews, and forty-one ‘ Occasional 


Notes” or paragraph comments on as many of 
the passing topics of the day. These, with the 
Summary of News, form a paper unequalled in 
abundance aud variety of matter. As to its 
excellence, the eon” of the Path Manu 
Niciently. It may be added, 


1ALL BUDGET is 


GAZETTE speaks st 
perhaps, that the PALL M 


handsomely printed, in large clear type 


The PALL MALL BUDGET is published 


on Saturday, in time for despatch by the early 
morning mails, 
ad 


A Special Elition, printed on thin paper for 


the Foreign Post, is published on Friday. 


Orrick, 2 NorTHUMBERLAND STREET, STRAND, 
| not later than 
C sit s ) [ 
7/ sd 
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MESSRS. BENTLEY’S LIST. 


—_—— 


IMMEDIATELY. 


New Homes for the Old Country : 


Three Years’ 
POWELL, Demy Svo, with 45 Illustrations. 


Journals and Letters of Sir George | 


JACKSON, K.C.B. From the Peace of Amiens to the Buttle of Talavera. 


2 vols. 8yo. * 


The Day after Death; or, the Future 


Life Revealed by Science. By Lovis Figuier. Crown 8yo. 


In France with the Germans. 


By Colonel OTTO CORVIN. 2 vols. crown Svo. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 
The Case of the United States. 


To be laid before The TRIBUNAL of ARBITRATION to be conyened at Geneva. 
Demy 8vo, 500 pp., 18s. 
This is a fac-simile reprint of the United States’ official case, page for page and 


line for line, in order that the references of the two Editions may be interchangeable- 


South Sea Bubbles. 


By the Ear. and the Doctor. Demy 8vo, ls. 


Lives of the Princes of the House of: 


| NEW 


. . " to . _ . | 
Experience in Australia and New Zealand, By Georce 8. BADEN- | 


V_ WORKS. 
Lord GEORGE BENTINCK: a Political Bio- 


| graphy. By the Right Hon. B. Disnaeti Eighth Edition, revised, with a New 
Preface. Crown Syo, price 6s, 


/ ROMAN CATHOLIC PRIESTS & NATIONAL 
} age nny | By GERALD FirzGipeoNn, Master in Chancery. Second Edition. 
Svo, price ls. 


TRADITIONS &CUSTOMS of CATHEDRALS. 
By MACKENZIE E. C. WaLcort, B.D., F.S.A, Preeentor and Prebendary of 
Chichester, Crown 5yo, price 6s. 


The LIFE and EPISTLES of St. PAUL. By 
| the Rev. W. J. CoNYBeARE, MLA. and the Very Rev, J. S. Howson, D.D., Dean 
| of Chester, STUDENT'S Eprrion, with 46 Llustratious and Maps. Crown 8¥o, 
| price Ys, 


‘An EXPOSITION of the THIRTY-NINE 


ARTICLES, HISTORICAL and DOCTRINAL. By E. HAaroiv Browne, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Ely. Ninth Edition. 8vo, price 16s, 


ry’ we r . . a . a . ~ 
~The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of 
| Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. By JAMES ANTHONY FRovupDs, 
M.A., late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 
LIBRARY EpitiOn, 12 vols. 8vo, price £3 18s, 
| CABINET Epition, in 12 vols. crown Svyo, price £3 12s, 
| 


rl ~ r ” re ee a! .4 . 
The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Acces- 
| sion of James IL. By Lord MacauLay. 
| STUDENT'S EDITION, 2 vols. crown Svo, price 12s. 
| PeEorLe’s Epirion, 4 vols. crown Svo, price lés, 
| CABINET EDITION, 8 vols, post 8vo, price 43s, 
| Liprary Evition, 5 vols. Svo, price £4. 
| 
| 


HISTORY of the LIFE and TIMES of 
EDWARD the THIRD. By Wrirtam LONGMAN. With 9 Maps, 8 Plates, and 
16 Woodcuts. 2 vols, vo, price 28s. 


CONDE, By H.R.H. the Dake D'AUMALS Translated with the sanction of j 


His Royal Highness by the dev. R. Baows. B MTHWICK, 2 vols, Svo, 30s. 


Poor Miss Finch. 


A Novel. By Witkre COLLINS, 3 vols crown Svo. 


Twenty-Five Years of my Life. 


By ALPHONSE DE LAMARTINE. Translated by the Right Hon. Lady Herserr. 


2 vols., 24s. 


The Story of a Shower. 
A Novel. By ANNA H. Drvuny, Author of “ Misrepreseniation,” &c. 2 = 


crown ¢vyo. 


—_ . 

Letters and other Writings of the late 

EDWARD DENISON, M.P. for Newark. Edited by Sir BALDWYN LEIGHTON, 
Bart. Svyo, 7s 6d. 

“We must, in conclusion, again give expression to the wish that Sir Baldwyn 
Leighton may be authorized to make this most interesting volume public property ; 
and add to it such documents as will either make us better acquainted with so 
noble and chivalrous a man as Mr. Denison was, or introduce us more fully to his 
thoughts. For all thata mind so earnest, so just, so practical as Mr. Denison's 
was had deliberately thought out must be of real value to mankind. The publica 
fion would be some sort of compensation to the world for his premature aud much 


lamented death.”"—Ayectafor, June 24, 1871. 


Out of [er Sphere. 
A Novel. By Mrs. Ermoart, Author of “The Curates Discipline,’ “Justa 


Woman,” &, 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


Letters from India. 
By the Hou, Emi.y Epex, Authoress of “Up the Couniry.’ 2 yols. crown 


Svo, 21s. 


“The author of these posthumous letters needs no introduction to the public 
Her -Up the Country” became a popular book at once. It is surprising to find that 
the interest of e leiters is even greater than that of the earlier budget.”— 
Athena 

a Se 2 
Ought wee to visit her: 
A Novel. Bs EvwaAnpes, Author of “ Archie Lovell,” &. 3 vols. crown Syvo. 


Bessy Rane. 


By Mrs. Urnny Woon A New and Cheaper Edition, uniform with 
* Bentley's F rite Novels.” Crown Syo, with an Illustration, 6s 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
P iblivbers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


The Rev. G. R. GLEIG’S SCHOOL HISTORY 


| of ENGLAND. New Edition, revised by the Author and brought down to 1871. 
l2mo, price 6s. 


‘ a eS vv 
HISTORY of CIVILIZATION in ENGLAND 
und FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. By Henry TuoMAs BUCKLE, 
| Cabinet Edition. 3 vols. crown Syo, price 24s. 


HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS from 
AUGUSTUS to CHARLEMAGNE. By W. E. H. Lecky, M.A. 2 vols. 


Svo. price 24s. 


TUS’ TORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE of 
the SPIRIT of RATIONALISM in EUROPE. By the same Author. Cabinet 
Exlition (the Fourth). 2 vols. crown vo, price lbs. 


“A SYSTEM of LOGIC. RATIOCINATIVE and 


INDUCTIVE. By Jonn StUAnT MILL. Seventh Edition. 2 yols. 8vo, price 25s. 


Me CULLOCH’S DICTIONARY of COMMERCE 
and COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. New Edition, revised by H.G, Rep 


Svo, price 63s, 


Lord MACAULAY’S MISCELLANEOUS 


WRITINGS and SPEECHES. Srvuvent’s Evitios, in | vol. crown Svo, 6s, 


The PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS of MODERN 


GEOGRAPHY. In Thirty-one entirely new Maps. Edited, with an Introduc 
tion, by the Rey. G. BUTLER, M.A., Principal of Liverpool College. [mperial 
4to, price 38 6d sewed, or 5s cluth. 


~ 


* We have no hesitation in pronouncing this the best School Alas that has come 


ae. or our notice,”"—Lducational Times. 


OUTLINES of ASTRONOMY. Sir J, F. 
W. Herscuet, Bart.. M.A. Eleventh Evtition, with Plates and Woodcuts. 
Square crown 8vo, price 12s. 


SPECTRUM ANALYSIS FAMILIARLY 
Tee By Dr. H. ScneLiex. Translated by JANE and CAROLINE 
JASSELL. Edited, with Notes, by ai Huseins, LL.D, F.RS. With 1b 

p. ates (Six Culoured) and 225 We Svo, price 25s. 


NEW THEORY of the FIGURE of the EARTH, 
considered as a Solid of Revolution ; founded on the Direct Employment of the 
Centrifugal Force, instead of the Common Principles of Attraction and Variable 
Density. By W. Oinby, M.A., Trin. Coll. Cantab., M.RLA., &. Ato, 


price 1s 6d. 


SUPPLEMENT to WATTS'S DICTIONARY of 
CHEMISTRY; bringing the Re« of Chemical Discovery down to the End 
of the Year 1869, By HENRY Ww Arts, F.RS., assisted by Eminent Scientitk 
and Practical Chemists, Syo, price 31s 6d. 


London; LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER, 
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MACMILLAN AND C0.’s EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 


A NEW SERIES of SCIENCE PRIMERS, 


for Elementary Schcols, are now in preparation 
under the joint editorship of Professors HUXLEY, 
Roscoe, and BALFouR STEWART. These Primers 
are written with the object of making the study of 
science interesting and at the same time intelli- 
gible to the most elementary classes. The series 
will be clearly printed on good paper, and will 
contain numerous Illustrations. The following will 
shortly be published :— 


INTRODUCTORY. By Professor Huxley. 
CHEMISTRY, By Professor Roscoe. 
PHYSICS. By Professor Balfour Stewart. 


Other volumes will shortly follow. 


SCIENTIFIC CLASS-BOOKS. 


The importance of Science as an element of sound 
education being now generally acknowledged, it is 
taking a prominent place in the ordinary course of 
school instruction. To meet the requirements of this 
movement the following series of scientific manuals 
haye been prepared. The authors are well known as 
among the foremost men of their departments, and 
the large circulation already attained by the series 
speaks to the value of their works. 


ASTRONOMY.—POPULAR ASTRONOMY. 


By G. B. Airy, Astronomer-Royal. With numerous 
Illustrations. Sixth Edition. 18mo, 4s 6d. 


ASTRONOMY : ELEMENTARY LESSONS 
in ASTRONOMY. By J. NorMAN LOCKYER, F.R.S. 
With Coloured Diagram of the Spectra of the Sun, 
Stars, and Nebulw, and numerous Illustrations 
18mo, 5x 6d. Eighth Thousand. Questions on the 
same, 1s 6d. 


BOTANY.—LESSONS in ELEMENTARY 
BOTANY. By D. Oniver, F.R.S., Professor of 
Botany in University College, London. With 
numerous Illustrations. Ismo, 4s 6d. Twelfth 
Thousand. 


CHEMISTRY.—LESSONS in ELEMEN- 
TARY CHEMISTRY, Inorganic and Organic. By 
H. E. Roscor, F.R.S., Professor of ( ‘homistry in 
Owen's College. Manchester. With numerous 
Illustrations aud Chromolithographs of the Solar 
Spectrum and of the Alkalies and Alkaline Earths. 
18mo, 48 6d. Thirty-first Thousand. 


LOGIC.—ELEMENTARY LESSONS in 
LOGIC. Deductive and Inductive. with copious 
Questions and Examples, By W. STANLEY JEVONS. 
M.A., Professor of Logic in Owen's College, Man- 
chester. 18mo, 3s 6d Second Edition. 


a ° 

PHYSICS.—LESSONS in ELEMENTARY 
PHYSICS. By BALrour STEWART, F.R.S., Pro- 
fessor of Natural Philosophy in Owen's College, 
Manchester. With Chromolithograph of the Sun, 
&c., and numerous Illustrations. Imo, 4s 6d. 
Sixth Thousand. 


PHYSIOLOGY.—LESSONS in ELEMEN- 
TARY PHYSIOLOGY. By T. H. Huxusy.F RS. 
Professor of Natural History in the Royal School 
of Mines. With numerous Illustrations. 18mo, 

4s 6d. Twentieth Thousand. 


Questions on the same, Is 61. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY for BEGINNERS. 


By MILLICENT GARRETT FAWCETT. With (Questions. 
Ismo, 2s 6d. 








MATHEMATICS. 


By the Rev. BARNARD SMITH, M.A. 
ARITHMETIC and ALGEBRA, in their 


Principles and Application, with numerous sys- 
tematically arranged Examples, taken from the 
Cambridge Examination Papers. 11th Edition. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 10s td. 


ARITHMETIC for the USE of SCHOOLS. 
New Edition. Crown Svo, cloth, 4s 6 Answer 
to all the Questions. Key, 8s 6d. 


EXERCISES in ARITHMETIC. New 


Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. Or with Answers, 2s 6d. 
Also sold separately in Two Parts, Is each, 
Answers, 6d. 


The METRIC SYSTEM of ARITHMETIC, 


its Principles and Application; with numerous 
Examples. written expressly for Standard V. in 

National Schools. Fourth Edition, Is8mo, 3d. 
Note.—In the New Code of Regulations issued by 
the Council of Education it is stated * that in all schools 
children in Standards V. and VI. should know the 
of the Metric System, and be able to explain 









principles 
the adva gas to be gained from uniformity in the me- 
thod of forming multiples and sub-multiples of the unit.” 


A CHART of the METRIC SYSTEM of 
ARITHMETIC, Third Edition. On a sheet, size 42 
by 34 inches, in large type, on roller, Is Gd; on 
roller, mounted and varnished, 3s Gd. The prin- 
ciple of the system is clearly stated; the Method of 
forming the Tables is set forth; Tables follow, 
clearly showing the English equivalents of the 
French Measures. Atthe bottom of the Chart is 
a full-length Marre Mrasurk, subdivided into 
DecimeTres, CENTIMETRES, and MILLIMETRES, 


Also, a Smal! Chart or Card, 1d. 
EXAMINATION PAPERS in ARITH- 


METIC. Third Edition. In Four Parts. 1Is8mo, 
cloth, Is 6d. With Answers, Is 91. Key, 4s 6d. 


SCHOOL CLASS BOOK of ARITHMETIC. 


1Smo, 3s. Separately, Parts I. and IL, 10d each, 
Part LIL, 1s. Key, 63 6d; or in 3 Parts, 28 6d eac h 


A SHILLING BOOK of ARITHMETIC, 


for National and Elementary Schools. 18mo, cloth 
limp. With Answers, Is 6d. Answers separately, 
éd, Also in Parts. Part L, 18mo, cloth sewed, 
2d. Part IL, 3d. Part IL, 7d. Key, 4s 6d. 


By I. TODHUNTER, M.A., F.R.S. 
EUCLID for COLLEGES and SCHOOLS. 


New Editi Ismo, 35 ¢d 


MENSURATION for BEGINNERS, With 


Examples. New Edition. Ismo, 2s 6d. 
With 


ALGEBRA for BEGINNERS. | vith 


numerous Examples. New Edition. 


Key, 6s tid. 
TRIGONOMETRY for BEGINNERS. 


With uumerous Examples. New Edition. 18mo, 4s 6d. 


MECHANICS for BEGINNERS. With 


numerous Examples, Second Edition. 18mo, 4s 6d, 


ALGEBRA. For the Use of Colleges and 


th Edition. Crown 8vo, 78 6d. Key, 10s 6d. 


An ELEME NTARY TREATISE on the 
= = cy Y PB a = — Second Edition, 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. Fourth Edi- 


tion. Crown Svo, 5s. 


A TREATISE on SPHERICAL TRIGON- 


OMETRY. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 4s 6 


A TREATISE on PLANE (0-ORDINATE 


GEOMETRY as APPLIED to the STRAIGHT 
LINE and the CONIC SECTIONS, With Examples. 
ith Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 5vo, 7s 6d. 


A TREATISE on the DIFFERENTIAL 
oo a — Examples. Filth Edition. 


A TREATISE on the INTEGRAL CAL- 


CcU L Us. *y ith Examples. Third Edition. Crown 
Sy¥o, lus 

EXAMPLES of ANALYTICAL GEO- 
METRY of THREE DIMENSIONS. Second Edi- 


tion, revi ed. 


A TRE ATISE on ANALYTICAL STATICS. 


With Examples, lition. Crown dvyo, 103 6d. 


Crown 5yo, 4s. 
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CICERO. — The SECOND PHILIPPI? 


ORATION. With an Introduction and N. tes 
translated from Karl HALM. Edited by J. E. 
Mayor, M.A. Third Edition. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


CICERO’ § ORATIONS AGAINST CATI- 
LINA. With Introduction and Notes, translated 
from HAM, with additions by A.S. WILKINS, M. A 
Professor of Latin in Owen's College, Manchester. 
Extra feap. Svo, 3s 6d. 


DEMOSTHENES on the CROWN. With 
English Notes. By B. Drake, M.A. Fourth Edi- 
tion, to which is prefixed JEschines again-t 
Ctesiphon. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


JUVENAL.—Thirteen Satires. With 
Commentary by the Rey. J. E. B. Mayor, M.A. 
Second Edition, enlarged. Part Il. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


SALLUST—With English Notes. By 
C. MERIVALB, Dean of Ely. Third Edition. Feap, 
Svo, 48 6d. The Catilina and Jugurtha may Le 
had aan « 2s 6d each. 


TACITUS. —Agricola and Germania. | A 
Revised Te “a and English Notes. By A. J. 
Cuvurcu and W. J. Broprips. New Edition. re ’ 
Svo, 3s 6d. Separately, 2s each. Translated by 
the same Authors. Feap. Syo, 28 6d. 


THUCYDIDES. ~The Sicilian Expedition, 
being Books VI. and VII. Thucydides, wit 
Notes. By the Rev. P. baene M.A. A v 
Edition, revised and enlarged. Extra feap. 8¥0, o3. 


The SEVEN KINGS of ROME: an Easy 
Narrative abridged from the First Book of Li, 
being a First Latin Reading Book, with das: m- 
matical Notes, By the Rev. J. Wrragut, M.A. Fea; 
&vo. 3s. Vocabulary and Exercises, 23 6d, Fourt 2 
Editivn. 


HELLENICA; or, a History of Greece in 
Greek, being a First Greek Reading Book, with 
Explanatory Notes, Third Edition, witha Vocabu- 
lary. By the Rev. J. Whtuut, M.A. Feap., 8vo, 


Os od. 


A FIRST GREEK READER. Edited 
after KARL HALM. With Corrections and Large 
Additions. By Joun E. B. Mayor, M.A, Second 
and cheaper Edition. Feap. 5vo, 4s 6d. 


GREEK for BEGINNERS. By Joseph B. 
Mayor, M.A., Professor of Classical Literature in 
King’s College, London. New Edition. Part L, 
Is6d; Parts If. and IIL, 3s 6d, Complete in one 
volume. Feap. Svo, 4s 6d. 


HINTS TOWARD LATIN PROSE COM- 
POSITION. By A. W. Ports, M.A., Head Master 
of the Fettes College, Ediuburgh. Third E:ition, 
enlarged. Extra feap. 8vo, 3s. 


FIRST STEPS to LATIN PROSE COM- 
POSITION. By G. Rust, M.A., Master of the 
Lower School, King’s College, London. I1Smo, 
Is 6d. 


MYTHOLOGY for LATIN VERSIFICA- 
TION. A Brief Sketch of the Fables of the 
Ancients, prepared to be renderedinto Latin Verse 
for Schools, By F. HopGson, late Provost of Eton. 
New Edition, revised by F. C. Hopusox, MLA. 
1smo, Js. 


GREEK and ENGLISH DIALOGUES, for 
use in Schools and Colleges. By JOHN STUART 
BLACKIE, Professor of Greek in the University of 
Edinburgh. Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


A LATIN GRADUAL. A First Latin 
Construing Book for Beginners. By E. THRING, 
M.A., Head Master of Uppingham. New Editivu, 
enlarged, 18mo, 23 6d. 


A GRAMMAR of the LATIN LANGUAGE 
from PLAUTUS to SUETONIUS. By H. J. Rosy, 
M.A., late Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. 
Part IL Crown 8vo, 8s 6d. 


An INTRODUCTION to GREEK and 
LATIN ETYMOLOGY. By Jonn Petve, M.A., 
Fellow and Assistant-Tuter of Christ's College, 
Cambridge. Second Edition. Crown syo, lus 6d. 
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